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r AHE process of picking the Budget to pieces 
has gone on quietly this week, save for a 
little scene on Wednesday, when Mr. Samuel, 

in the Chancellor’s absence, got himself into a mess 

by accepting a ‘‘ safeguarding ”’ reduction of the tax 
on mechanical lighters moved by a back-bench Tory, 
and was only got out of it by the withdrawal of the 
amendment after official pressure. The most important 
event, of course, has been the abandonment of the 
fourpenny tax on kerosene. The abruptness with which 

Mr. Churchill let it go bears witness to the strength 

of the feeling against it throughout the country. 

Conservative organisers appear to have reported that 

it promised danger for the Government at the next 

election, and a large number of Conservative M.P.’s 

openly threatened revolt. The dropping of the duty 

has naturally created some temporary confusion among 
the sellers and buyers of oil, and it may presently 
embarrass the Chancellor in the raising of his revenue. 

So far as can be seen at present, however, he does not 

intend to put on any new tax, or increase any existing 

one, to make up for the lost £3,000,000. He will 
presumably trust to luck for a surplus. In any case, 
we do not suppose that he is much upset by what 

has happened. The kerosene tax, indeed, made a 

convenient target for drawing the Opposition’s fire, 

and has helped him to avoid as close a scrutiny as 
should have been given to some others of his proposals. 

We do not go so far as to credit him with deliberately 

planning its imposition and withdrawal ; but undoubt- 

edly he has made use of the opposition aroused by 
it with all his usual adroitness. Mr. Churchill has 
few equals in getting out of an awkward situation 
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and leaving his adversaries, even at the moment of 
victory, with a sense of having failed to score. 
* * * 


While our Foreign Office is pondering its answer to 
the American suggestion of a treaty renouncing war, 
the German Government has delivered its reply. It 
takes the form, as was expected, of a cordial acceptance 
of the principle embodied in Mr. Kellogg’s draft, 
together with a statement to the effect that the pro- 
posed binding obligation “‘ not to use war as an instru- 
ment of national policy would only be calculated to 
strengthen the basic idea of the League Covenant and 
the Rhine Pact.” This, of course, is precisely what 
the French Government denies ; it is the central point 
of the contradiction between the Kellogg proposals and 
the Briand reservations. In a speech delivered before 
the American Society of International Law, the Secre- 
tary of State reviewed what he described as the six 
major considerations dwelt upon by the French Govern- 
ment. Chief among these, in Mr. Kellogg’s opinion, 
is the demand that “the inalienable right of self- 
defence’ should be recognised in the treaty. This, 
he argues, would give rise to the same difficulty that 
has been encountered in the effort to define aggression, 
since it is “‘ the identical question approached from 
the other side.””’ The American papers are full of warm 
praise for Mr. Kellogg, and we may admit that it is 
not undeserved on two grounds. He has, surprisingly, 
committed the Coolidge Administration to an idea 
which, after its first promulgation eight years ago, 
was treated in the United States as the fad of a tiny 
minority, and he is showing by the care with which 
he makes his points that the State Department is now 
giving close attention to the text of the League Covenant 
and the subsequent Treaties. As to the most important 
of these, Mr. Kellogg remarks that the United States 
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is “entirely willing that all parties to the Locarno 
Treaties should become parties to its proposed anti-war 
Treaty.’ The phrase “entirely willing’’ seems, in 
this connection, hardly adequate. 

* * * 

Both in Austria and in Hungary the arrest of Bela 
Kun, the former President of the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic, has created an unhealthy and exaggerated 
excitement. Many motives have been suggested for 
his presence in the Austrian capital, and the theory 
has even been advanced that, so far from this being 
his first visit to Vienna, he has been there secretly 
on several occasions, and that he actually stage- 
managed the Communist riot of July, 1927. Kun’s 
powers to create trouble to-day in Central Europe 
have been grossly overrated. Similarly, it is a mistake 
to assume that his presence in Vienna is the first 
concrete proof of Stalin’s so-called “swing to the 
Left,” or that it implies the inauguration of a new 
policy of direct revolutionary action by the Bolsheviks. 
Doubtless Kun, who came armed with a mass of 
Communist literature written in Serbian, Hungarian, 
Bulgarian and German, intended to rouse the Com- 
munists of Central Europe to greater activity. It is 
difficult, however, to understand what he could have 
hoped to achieve in the Succession States and more 
especially in Hungary. His mission indeed was one 
of despair. The truth of the matter is that Kun, 
who acquired his position in Russia by his success 
as an agitator among the Hungarian prisoners of war 
in 1917 and 1918, has outlived his usefulness to the 
Soviet Republic. His despatch to Vienna was therefore 
in the nature of a “ get-on or get-out” order. He 
will now presumably be sent back to Moscow with his 
tail between his legs. The only important result of 
his present discomfiture is likely to be a diminution 
of Bolshevik prestige throughout Europe. 

x ** * 

The visit last week of the Italian Fascist delegates 
to Budapest was marked by an imposing manifestation 
of pro-Fascist sympathies on the part of the Hungarian 
people, and the march past of the assembled youth of 
Hungary so roused the enthusiasm of the Italian 
guests that Count Cippico, their spokesman, felt 
himself compelled to declare that the creation of a 
Hungarian Fascismo was the first essential to the 
political rebirth of Hungary. This visit, together 
with Lord Rothermere’s telegram to the Hungarian 
Parliament, in which he stated that ‘‘ now the attention 
of the whole world had been aroused, the triumph 
of Hungary’s cause could not be prevented,” have 
raised Magyar hopes of treaty revisions to a dangerous 
pitch. What, we wonder, does a practical states- 
man like Count Bethlen think of this effervescence ? 
While the whole of the Hungarian people stands for 
a revision of the Treaty of Trianon, opinions as to the 
amount of territory to be claimed and as to the means 
of obtaining it are very divided. There are indeed 
two schools of treaty revisionists in Hungary: the 
so-called “ all or nothing’ school and the advocates 
(amongst whom must be reckoned Count Bethlen) 
of the attainment of the attainable. It is no exag- 
geration to state that as a result of the new friendship 
with Italy and of the Rothermere agitation the 
adherents of the “all or nothing” school have grown 
both in numbers and in the strength of their ambitions. 
That the majority of the Hungarian people really 
supports this campaign of adventure for the recovery 
of Hungary’s old political frontiers is hard to believe. 
Count Bethlen himself must have grave doubts whether 





— 


the spread of Fascism in Hungary or the ranting, 
of Lord Rothermere are the best means of attainip 
that rectification of frontiers which he himself regards 
as attainable. He has embarked, however, on g 
course from which he may find it difficult to draw 
back, and the day is perhaps not far distant when he 
may regret the connections he has formed with his 
Italian and English champions. 


* a * 


Labour troubles in India are at the moment more 
serious and widespread than they have been for g 
long time. The strike of the Bombay mill operatives 
is on so large a scale that it induces comparison with 
industrial struggles in the West, a comparison that 
would have seemed absurd only a few years ago. In 
Bengal a strike of some 20,000 men in the railway 
workshops has brought a crisis of such gravity that 
the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce appealed to the 
Governor for intervention. Sir Stanley Jackson replied 
that the dispute was primarily the concern of the 
Railway Board. Again, the great Tata works at 
Jamshedpur are disorganised through a strike of 
steelworkers and boilermakers to the number of about 
3,500. The inevitable Bolshevik bogy has been trotted 
out, through the interception of a telegram sent to 
Moscow by three Communists, one of them being the 
Englishman, Philip Spratt, who was recently arrested 
by the Bombay police and released by the Courts. 
This message stated that 30,000 strikers had been out 
for fifty-one days, and that relief was urgently needed, 
which is doubtless only too true. The Simla corre- 
spondent of the Times, in an alarmist article of the 
usual sort, says: “It would, of course, be ridiculous 
to ascribe to Communist propaganda the whole guilt 
of Indian intransigence to-day.’ It would indeed! 
Communist propaganda has so little to do with the 
matter that we may dismiss it as non-existent. 
Bolshevism and Indian Nationalism are as far apart 
as any two systems in the world ; and, as the simplest 
intelligence might discern, the Swarajist leaders and 
their lieutenants have no need of help from Russia or 
any other country ‘in exploiting the grievances of 
Indian industrial workers. The grievances are actual 
and formidable. 

* * * 


Nobody has reason to be pleased with the result 
of the Marylebone by-election. Ordinarily, a three- 
cornered contest, with official candidates from each 
party in the field, should produce a heavy poll; but 
the outstanding fact in this case was that more than 
50 per cent. of the electorate stayed at home. This 
can hardly be attributed mainly to a sense of security 
on the part of the Conservatives ; for they undoubtedly 
expected Labour to do better than it has done, and the 
exhortations to local Tories to go to the poll were 
fierce and frequent. Mr. Murray can scarcely feel 
satisfied with a vote of less than four thousand— 
certainly no sign of Liberal revival there. And the 
Labour man, with a Liberal in the field, has polled 
many less votes than his predecessor polled at the 
General Election. Labour does indeed come best out 
of the affair, having lost far less votes than the Con- 
servatives. But the moral of the fight—if it has one— 
is, first, that there is no enthusiasm for the present 
Government even in a notable Conservative stronghold, 
and, secondly, that neither of the Opposition parties 
has been able to capture the support which the Govern- 
ment has lost. ‘‘ A plague on all your houses ”’ appears 


to be the Marylebone verdict—an ominous verdict for 
the Government, because, as the Hanley election showed 
the other day, in the depressed industrial centres 
Labour feeling is just now running very strong. The 
next General Election is still anybody’s election ; but 
recent indications, for what they are worth, are slightly 
in favour of Labour’s chances. 
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We had hoped that the result of recent scandals and 
inquiries and exposures had been to abate the ardour 
of the police prowlers in Hyde Park. But the case of 
sir Leo Money makes us doubt it. The behaviour of 
the two plain-clothes officers who arrested him and the 
lady with whom he was sitting was outrageous, and 
their evidence at the hearing of the charge was so 
fimsy that the magistrate stopped the case, dismissed 
the defendants, and awarded ten guineas costs against 
the police. But though Sir Leo Money and Miss Savage 
have thus happily cleared themselves, they have both 
been subjected to anxiety, ignominy, and expense in 
the process—and the lady actually found it necessary 
to be medically examined to prove her chastity. And 
how many equally innocent people, we wonder, are 
less fortunate in escaping from these false charges of 
indecency? The matter cannot be left where it is. The 
defendants’ counsel observed that they “‘ most stupidly ” 
went into the Park after dinner and sat on a seat. 
There is a pretty comment—and a painfully true one, 
for it is obviously unwise for any respectable citizen 
to sit down with his own wife in this public place after 
dark. Is it impossible for the police to be taught 
how to do their duty and how not to exceed it? If so, 
we had better close the Park at sunset and let the 
police spend the night arresting each other or the 
sheep that graze there. Or alternatively, it might be 
open to the public and closed to the police. 


* * * 


The proceedings this week on the Companies Bill 
have brought up again the interesting and important 
issue of subsidiary concerns run by big joint-stock 
ventures. At present these subsidiaries, being almost 
always private companies, are under no obligation 
to publish balance sheets—nor are the parent companies 
to which they belong obliged to show any account of 
their operations in their own balance sheets. The 
committee which sat before the Bill was introduced 
considered a proposal to enforce the same statutory 
requirements in this respect on both public and private 
companies, but rejected the suggestion in favour of a 
plan for rather fuller disclosure of the results of sub- 


_ Sidiary ventures in the balance sheets of public com- 


panies. This week the question has come up in the 
discussion on the Bill; and the proposal to enforce 
publication of balance sheets has again been defeated. 
The chief argument used against it was that disclosure 
might help trade competitors. But, if this be true 
of private companies—which we do not believe—how 
is it not true of public companies as well? We can 
see no reason at all why every concern which takes 
advantage of the Joint Stock Acts should not be 
compelled to file a regular balance sheet at Somerset 
House. This would be a real safeguard for those 
who have dealings with it, and also for the shareholders 
of public companies, who, since the practice of working 
through subsidiaries became widespread, have prac- 
tically no means of knowing what is being done with 
their money. 
* * * 


Yet another breakdown of the negotiations in the 
cotton trade was only to be expected; for it was 
throughout evident that the Unions had no intention 
of agreeing to a reduction in wages. It is, however, 
an important point that their reply leaves the way 
open to negotiations on the question of the exclusion 
of “cleaning time” in the spinning mills from the 
standard working week. If the employers will drop 
the wage demand, and concentrate on this question, 
there may be some chance of agreement being reached. 
It appears, however, that the employers are still 
sharply divided among themselves, one section still 
hankering after a lock-out, while another, including 
most of the prosperous firms, is standing out against 


any attempt to enforce a reduction by such means. 
Meanwhile, the proposed amalgamation of firms in 
the spinning trade is hanging fire; and all idea of a 
joint inquiry into the position of the industry seems 
to have disappeared. Lancashire, in fact, is still 
floundering helplessly. The next step is with the 
employers, who must realise by now that there is no 
chance of securing a wage reduction without a lock-out, 
and have accordingly to make up their minds whether 
they are prepared to go to this length or not. That 
they will be fools if they do seems to be the almost 
universal view both in and outside Lancashire. 


* * 


The engineering employers have again rejected the 
appeal of the Trade Union for a national advance in 
wages, on the ground that the engineering industry is 
not in a position to stand any additional charge. 
But by what standard do Sir Allan Smith and his 
colleagues measure their ability to pay? Engineering 
is scarcely an industry at all. It includes a great mass 
of different trades whose economic position is funda- 
mentally different. The motor trade has one ability 
to pay, and the textile and agricultural machinery 
trades have quite another. If engineering wages are 
to remain at their present level until all sections are in 
a better economic position, the engineering workers 
may as well resign themselves to a long wait. And 
meanwhile, although there has been some increase in 
earnings owing to the more widespread introduction 
of payment by results, it is sufficiently clear that in 
general the engineering wage level is too low to ensure 
a proper flow of apprentices into the trade, or to give 
the fully skilled workman a reward commensurate with 
his skill and responsibility. The whole problem of 
wages in engineering needs to be thought out afresh. 
Wages as they are to-day secure no appropriate dis- 
tribution of the sums paid to the workers. Cannot the 
Unions and the employers get together in a real attempt 
to think out a solution in terms of present realities ? 

* aE * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Blythe’s million 
deficit is gratifying to Mr. de Valera and his followers, 
as party men, if not as taxpayers. They are still more 
gleeful that he has decided to raise the money by such 
unpopular expedients as an addition of a farthing to 
the sugar tax, the extension of the McKenna duties to 
all motor vehicles and tyres, and an increase of sixpence 
in the cost of telegrams. There are possibilities of 
political trouble in all these imposts, more especially 
as masses of voters, if sceptical of the ability of Mr. de 
Valera to induce the British Government to forgo its 
claim to land annuities, take the view that they have 
little to lose, and might conceivably gain something 
by letting him try his hand. It must be admitted that 
Mr. Blythe’s Budget statement was anything but 
inspiring. Except in the improbable event of a record 
recovery in agriculture, which few are optimistic enough 
to entertain, his speech left little doubt that instead 
of easing burdens the main task of a Finance Minister 
in future will be to pile up new taxation, and he fore- 
shadowed as a distinct possibility a drastic retrenchment 
in social services, which already are well below the 
level of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Mr. 
Blythe’s cautious and conservative finance was not 
the least valuable asset of the Free State in the most 
critical years of its history. While caution is as 
essential as ever, the feeling is growing even in Govern- 
ment circles that the conservatism of the Treasury 
should not bar new experiments on constructive lines, 
though these may not be in conformity with British 
precedents. The tariff duties which were a departure 
from English methods have proved successful enough 
in increasing revenue, but, save in one or two minor 
industries, they have done little to improve output, 
which, as Mr. Blythe admits, is the core of the problem. 

B 
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KICKING AGAINST THE PRICKS 


AHAS PASHA has tempered the wine of nation- 

N alism with the water of prudence, and the 
dangerous clash which was threatened a few 

days ago has been averted, at any rate, for the moment. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s stern note to Cairo promptly 
produced a mild reply. The Egyptian Government, 
“‘in conformity with their ardent desire to reach an 
understanding and the conciliatory sentiments which 
have always animated them,’’ have postponed the 
Public Assemblies Bill till the autumn. They add, 
to save their face, an expression of protest against 
British interference in a matter in which they claim 
Egypt should have full discretion. Whether there 
is enough water in the wine to satisfy Downing 
Street was at first a matter of doubt, both in Cairo 
and in London. Clearly the mere postponement 
of the Bill is not adequate, for if it is to be taken 
up again a few months hence it will merely mean 
a renewal of the crisis. But the delay may result 
in wiser counsels and the eventual modification of the 
measure in such a way as to satisfy equally the legiti- 


mate desires of Egypt and the legitimate objections of 


the British Government. In that hope the Cabinet 
resisted Die-hard pressure, and has, we are glad to say, 
accepted Nahas Pasha’s reply. For it is very impor- 
tant that we should exercise restraint and patience. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain has gained a swift victory, 
but he might easily lose the advantage of it if it were 
pressed too hard and too far. The problem of Anglo- 
Egyptian relations is an exceedingly delicate one 
which will never be solved by the use of the “ big stick.” 

No reasonable person can doubt that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was right to take up the challenge which 
Nahas threw down. However much we may deprecate 
Ultimatums and warnings couched in anathematic 
terms, it is absurd to call the Foreign Secretary a bully, 
and the Egyptian Government the victims of ‘“ Im- 
perialist ” aggression. The British Government is 
definitely pledged to the maintenance of such a 
degree of order and security in Egypt as is necessary 
for the protection of the foreign communities there. 
The Public Assemblies Bill, which has caused all the 
pother, quite clearly menaced order and _ security. 
Its purpose is to provide for the freedom of public 
meetings and demonstrations in accordance with 
certain regulations. It subjects those who do not 
comply with the regulations to certain penalties of a 
not very serious character. On the other hand, it 
subjects to very serious penalties indeed (ranging from 
a fine of 200 to 3,000 piastres and a month’s imprison- 
ment) anyone, whether private citizen or policeman, 
who interferes with a public meeting. Plainly this 
rules out all effective precaution against disorder ; 
for neither the police nor anyone else would be likely 
to take the risk of so heavy a punishment for any 
action which might—and very probably would—be 
interpreted in a law court as a violation of the right 
of public assembly. The result would be that the 
authorities would find themselves impotent to deal 
with a meeting or demonstration, however dangerous 
they might think it, until it was too late. It is idle to 
pretend that this danger is illusory in the Egypt of to- 
day. Mob fury, excited by nationalist passion, by 
racial or religious fanaticism, has done, and, if it is not 
carefully restrained, will again do great mischief. In 
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the circumstances, therefore, it was impossible for the 
British Government not to put its foot down on this 
Bill. And it is important to observe that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s view of the matter, though, of course, jt 
is contested by the politicians in Cairo, is strongly 
supported by the Egyptian police, and that the late 
Zaghlul Pasha himself, who could hardly be suspected 
of tenderness for British scruples, took the same view 
about a similar proposal a few years ago. 

But deplorable as the Bill is, it is a mistake, we 
think, to treat it merely as a deliberate and wanton 
provocation to Great Britain. It may certainly be 
taken as a kicking against the pricks of British domina- 
tion. Nahas Pasha is an “ extremist,’ and it was 
precisely in order to kick, instead of shaking hands, 
as his predecessor, Sarwat Pasha, proposed to do, that 
he became Prime Minister. But, quite apart from this, 
the Egyptians have a case for the Bill. It may not 
seem to us a good case, but it is at least one which 
should be understood. The Egyptians are struggling— 
with our approval, be it remembered—to equip them- 
selves with democratic forms, and the right of public 
assembly is unquestionably in the front rank of those 
forms. The framers of the measure were acting in 
accordance both with public opinion and with the 
provisions of the new Constitution in aiming at the fullest 
legal safeguards for this fundamental right, which is 
held to be imperfectly guaranteed under the existing 
law. Unhappily they and the Parliament have gone 
too far. In their eagerness to secure liberty, they have 
flung the door open to license, a license which, as 
history has shown, a handful of students will readily 
take advantage of, and out of which may all too easily 
come rioting, destruction, outrage and murder. 

What is wanted now is cool heads on each side. 
Our business is to be tender of Egyptian susceptibilities 
and respectful of democratic rights, to impose the 
minimum and not the maximum of restriction. Public 
opinion in this country is not in favour of “ Prussian” 
police methods in Egypt, and it is regrettable that 
reactionary journalists and politicians should convey 
any suggestion that it is. Still more regrettable is it 
that episodes of this kind should be made the oppor- 
tunity by our Die-hards for demanding a return to the 
good old days of the Protectorate. We have been 
treated during the past week, in certain sections of the 
British Press, to hair-raising accounts of the rottenness 
of the new Egypt—the incompetence and corruption 
of its rulers, the misery of the fellaheen under their 
Pashas, the decay of the cotton industry and the col- 
lapse of the irrigation system—and we have been urged 
to put our Declaration of Egyptian independence into 
the wastepaper basket. All this stuff may have little 
effect here ; but it makes an impression, and an exceed- 
ingly bad impression, when it is carried to Egypt and 
looked at under the microscope of a suspicious and ill- 
informed nationalism. We know that we do not want 
the task of governing Egypt with the iron hand, and, 
indeed, that we cannot afford to try the experiment. 
But a great many of the Egyptians believe that we are 
not at all averse to it, and it is imperative that they 
should be disabused of the belief, if the policy we de- 
cided on six years ago is to be successfully carried out. 
It is not an easy policy, it is true, for it depends on the 
acceptance of an ingenious fiction regarding the sover- 
eignty of Egypt. But the policy seems to be the best 
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that can be devised for both parties in the peculiar 
circumstances, and whatever the Egyptians may think 
about the fiction, they have got to face the facts. 

The particular facts which are relevant to the present 
trouble, and from which Nahas and his friends cannot 
escape, are two—the presence of important foreign 
communities in Egypt, and the entire disbelief, outside 
Egypt, that the Egyptians themselves will adequately 
protect foreign interests. Great Britain has, by the 
general consent, been entrusted with this task, and the 
Wafdists are well aware that, if the British Government 
failed to take it seriously, somebody else would. Signor 
Mussolini is a picker-up of unconsidered trifles on whom 
the Egyptians have long kept a close eye. And they 
may ask themselves—we do not doubt that they have 
asked themselves this week—whether, supposing such 
a measure as this Public Assemblies Bill had been 
regarded with complacency in London, it would have 
contented Rome. In short, there are two only prac- 
ticable alternatives for Egypt at present. They are the 
tutelage of Great Britain, which may, if the Egyptians 
choose, be an honourable and mutually advantageous 
friendship, and the tutelage of some other Power 
(Italy as likely as not) which might prove a somewhat 
less advantageous friendship for Egypt. If Nahas 
Pasha would do more thinking and less kicking, he 
would not only produce a better Public Assemblies 
Bill next autumn; he might go far to make Anglo- 
Egyptian relations what they ought to be. 


MR. CHURCHILL AND THE 
RATEPAYERS 


HE more we look at Mr. Churchill’s proposals 
t for the reform of rating the less we like them. 
It is true that final judgment must, of necessity, 
be suspended until we have Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill, or 
Bills, as well as the Budget, before us; but there is enough 
in the proposals as they stand to arouse serious misgivings, 
both as to the efficiency of Mr. Churchill’s measures in 
relieving the present difficulties of the industrial areas 
and as to their further effects on local government and the 
working of the social services generally. 

No one admires the rating system as it is. But, equally, 
ho one appears able to suggest a workable substitute for 
it. It is of the first importance that there should be sources 
of local revenue distinct from those on which the central 
government draws; and the rates will clearly have to 
continue in being unless—which seems highly unlikely— 
some alternative at present unthought of is discovered. 
Nor need this be a cause of serious injustice ; for what is 
above all wrong with the rates to-day is not the unfairness 
of their incidence inside any particular locality, but the 
fact that many charges are placed upon them which should 
hot be borne locally at all. This it is that swells the burden 
of the rates to an impossible size, and creates an active 
resentment in place of the grumbling acquiescence of pre- 
war days. 

Mr. Churchill, if we understand him aright, proposes to 
give to manufacturer, farmer—and indirectly landlord— 
a subsidy in the form of a payment of their rates out of 
the Exchequer. This will not cause in itself any change 
in the revenue accruing to any local authority. It will 
mean only that a part of this revenue will be drawn from 
a different source. The scheme will therefore do nothing 
directly to improve the position of the local authorities in 
the impoverished areas, though the urgency of the need 


has been the main reason for pressing the whole question 
forward. Mr. Churchill, no doubt, will urge that the 
remission granted to the manufacturer will cause a revival 
of production, bring disused properties again into use, 
absorb the unemployed, and thus at once increase the 
revenue and decrease the expenditure of the local authorities 
in the distressed areas. But can we in fact hope for so 
much from a mere part remission of rating charges? As 
Mr. Churchill’s scheme, if his present plans are carried out, 
is not to come into force for more than a year, it will be 
some time before this issue can be put to the test of experi- 
ence. But, while we cannot be certain of what will happen 
more than a year ahead, we do not share Mr. Churchill’s 
confidence in the beneficent results of his measure. 

Moreover, Mr. Churchill has managed to twine up his 
plans for rating reform with the long agitated question of 
block in place of percentage grants from the Exchequer 
in aid of local services. Education, indeed, will apparently 
for the present be excluded from the proposed change ; 
but health and certain other services are to be subjected to 
the block grant system discussed, but never recommended, 
by the abortive Meston Committee. If this is done, pre- 
sumably the effect will be that all spending by the local 
authority in excess of the sum received as a block grant 
will have to be met out of the rates. 

It is not clear what will be the position in this respect 
if the plans of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill are 
earried out. For, under the new conditions, a rise in the 
local rates will represent an additional charge upon the 
Exchequer. Will the central Government, when this is 
the case, still leave each local authority full freedom to 
fix its rates at what level it likes? Or will it, on the plea 
that the Exchequer is a directly interested party, seek to 
establish new methods of control over local expenditure 
beyond that which can be met out of the block grants ? 
In face of Mr. Chamberlain’s repeated attempts in recent 
years to encroach on the autonomy of the local authorities, 
we can feel no confidence that this new scheme will not be 
turned into a fresh agency for financial supervision. 

This is one serious aspect of the Churchill plan; but 
there is another no less calculated to cause alarm. The 
householder is to have no share in the relief which is being 
doled out. His burdens, at best, are to remain as they are. 
It is true that, as the Exchequer is to pay the sums re- 
mitted in the case of the agriculturist and the manufacturer, 
the householder is not at present called upon to pay more. 
But the change obviously worsens his position, by placing 
on his shoulders, if ngt a larger absolute amount, at any 
rate a larger proportion of the responsibility for providing 
local revenue. The refusal of any relief in his case, when 
everyone else is being given relief, implies that he deserves 
or requires nothing. 

But, in fact, the householders’ position is often fully 
as serious as that of the manufacturer; and the rates in 
the depressed areas weigh quite as heavily upon him. 
There are thousands of hard-pressed householders, earning 
low and intermittent wages, who are at present called upon 
to carry a burden that is obviously and crudely unfair, 
because it is heaviest where the ability to pay is least. 
Not one of these unfortunates stands to receive a penny 
of aid from the Government—and this is, by itself, a 
substantial condemnation of Mr. Churchill’s plan. 

We are not, however, suggesting that the Government’s 
duty was to extend the proposed relief of rates to the 
occupying householder as well as to the manufacturer 
and the farmer. That would, indeed, have been one way 
of tackling the problem; but it would not have been the 
best way. What Mr. Churchill should have done was not 
to subsidise anybody, but to lessen the burdens which the 


local ratepayers of all sorts are expected to bear. He should 
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have taken certain whole services—and especially the 
whole abnormally expensive service of relieving the un- 
employed—right out of the hands of the local authorities, 
and have transferred them to the National Exchequer and 
to central control and administration. To do this is 
desirable alike in order to remove grossly inequitable 
charges from the ratepayers, and also because the service 
of unemployment relief is obviously unsuitable for adminis- 
tration by merely local bodies. 

Not only has Mr. Churchill not done this—he positively 
takes a pride in his failure to do it. The transference of 
responsibility for the able-bodied unemployed to a central 
department would be, in his view, “ at once improvident 
and reactionary.””’ What Mr. Churchill means by “ reac- 
tionary ’ we do not pretend to know ; but what he means 
by “improvident ” we can easily guess. He means that 
if a central department had full responsibility for the pro- 
vision for the unemployed, it would have to do the job 
thoroughly, whereas now it is able to fob off a large part 
of it on bodies which no one expects to do it even with the 
barest adequacy. If the Government were solely respons- 
ible, the demand that it should take some steps to provide 
work and training for work would be greatly strengthened ; 
and Mr. Churchill prefers to add a dole to the employer 
to the existing doles of relief to the unemployed. 

The manufacturer, doubtless, has some cause to be 
pleased with the Chancellor; for he does stand to make a 
real gain. But we are wholly at a loss to understand why, 
if a subsidy to the coalowners was regarded as a vicious 
experiment never to be repeated, a proposal to pay a 
general subsidy to manufacturers should be greeted with 
enthusiasm by the very persons who denounced the mining 
subsidy as utterly wrong and inexpedient. It is surely 
plain on the face of it that Mr. Churchill’s plan is simply 
that of a general dole. He has found a way of paying the 
manufacturer a subsidy; but he has preferred to call it 
by another name. 

This does not seandalise us; for we have never taken 
the view that all subsidies to industry are necessarily 
wrong. We do, however, regard them as risky expedients 
only to be adopted for very definite and cogent reasons 
and in quite exceptional cases. This case does not seem 
to be one which this remedy suits ; for there was open the 
better, simpler, and more equitable alternative of trans- 
ferring services of a national character from local to central 
administration. That remedy would have redressed the 
balance between area and area; it would have avoided 
the undesirable discrimination at the householder’s expense ; 
and it would have unified a service which at present, 
divided between the Employment Exchanges and the 
Guardians, is necessarily among the worst administered in 
the country. Thus, the more we look at Mr. Churchill’s 
plan the less we like it; and we fancy that, when there 
has been time for its implications to be fully realised, the 
main body of public opinion will share our view. 


FRENCH ELECTION RESULTS 


Paris, April 30th. 

NQUESTIONABLY the French elections show a 

| | swing to the Right. M. Poincaré has apparently 
won. It is advisable, however, to refrain from 

any dogmatic assertion as to the duration of the Poincaré 
Cabinet. There are signs, not yet quite clear, of a com- 
paratively early breaking up of the Government. I do not 
refer to the merely formal resignation which the Prime 
Minister is obliged by custom to tender, nor the minor 
modifications in the composition of the Ministry which are 
inevitable. I have in mind, rather, the difficulties which 


ene 


M. Poincaré will experience in holding together a team which 
is made up of Radicals and Moderates, now that the 
Radicals in the Chamber are diminished in numbers, and 
the Moderates in the Chamber possess control of the 
Parliamentary machinery. The success of the Moderates 
may make them exigent. The Radicals are embittered. 

M. Poincaré himself, whatever view one takes of some 
of his activities, always likes to think of himself as a man 
of the Left—and, indeed, in domestic matters the title js 
not undeserved. It follows that, although the Radicals 
were the most doubtful supporters of M. Poincaré in the 
old Chamber, he may have more trouble in imposing his 
will on the triumphant Moderates of the new Chamber, 
The Radicals dared not disobey him, because they had 
made a mess of finances, and it was necessary that they 
should take shelter under his umbrella, and pretend to be 
conspicuous agents in the restoration of the franc. Now, 
the Moderates, with the elections behind them, have no 
such record of failure, and have no such fears as had the 
Radicals with the elections before them. They may try 
to run away with M. Poincaré, and, as I see things, his 
victory may well prove to be Pyrrhic. 

There is reason to believe that M. Poincaré was well 
aware of the possibility of such a development. He is not 
a party man. He desired neither the success of the Left 
nor the success of the Right for its own sake. Rather did 
he desire something like a continuation of the conditions 
which existed in the old Chamber where neither Left nor 
Right could summon up courage to attack him. Each side 
was afraid of the other. It was almost an ideal situation. 
In his pre-election speeches M. Poincaré was careful not to 
supply the Moderates with effective ammunition to be used 
against the Radicals. He dreaded the prospect of the 
country being swept by the Right. His influence was to 
keep a fairly level balance of parties. Though it is true 
that the Moderates were more wholeheartedly Poincarist 
than the Radicals, and proclaimed his work to be really 
their work, M. Poincaré judiciously prayed to be saved 
from his fervent friends. With the two sides practically 
equal in strength, he could manage them. With one side 
considerably outnumbering the other, that side may 
endeavour to manage him. 

Certainly the Radicals deserved to lose, for their 
behaviour in the first two years of the old Parliament was 
supremely foolish, and even in the later days a section of 
the Radicals, led by M. Daladier, scarcely profited by their 
former errors. Their only chance of coming out of the 
contest without great loss lay in the forgetfulness of the 
electorate. The electorate was, in fact, somewhat forgetful. 
It accepted in many districts the statement that Radicalism 
and Poincarism were identical, that the Radicals had 
deliberately chosen M. Poincaré as their chief. They had 
done nothing of the sort. When their own chiefs had, one 
after the other, shown their incompetence, they were 
obliged, grudgingly, to lend their support to the ex-President 
of the Republic, and to pretend that he was doing exactly 
what they had wished to do. Even until the end some of 
them were refractory. Still, for the most part, it may be 
said that everybody, except the Socialists and the 
Communists, went into the battle under the banner of 
M. Poincaré. 

Had the Radicals won it would still have been possible 
to claim that M. Poincaré had won. But it would have 
been a Poincaré victory without a morrow, for they 
would quickly have thrown him overboard. The question 
now is whether the other Poincarists, namely, the Moderates, 
will likewise seek to throw him overboard if he does not do 
their bidding. Therefore it will be seen that the position 


of M. Poincaré is by no means as assured as is generally 
supposed. Nevertheless, in spite of this doubt, I think 
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some time will elapse before there are real perturbations in 
the Chamber. 

Two facts are to be noted. One is that the new deputies 
number more than half of the present Chamber. There 
are 307 new men out of 612. New men are to be regarded 
askance in a country where there is little political discipline. 
They may, from want of experience, from an excessive 
enthusiasm for innovation, rush blindly into blunders. 
That is what the 1924 Chamber did before it acquired a 
sense of realities. But, to counterbalance this tendency, 
there is the second fact. The majority professes itself to 
be moderate, and has preached the necessity of a slow and 
methodical financial restoration. On the one hand, there- 
fore, is the danger of lack of knowledge, and, on the other 
hand, as a corrective, is the accepted doctrine of prudence. 

As I have often pointed out, labels are misleading in 
France, and one can present the figures in several different 
ways. Yet essentially it is accurate to declare that there 
are 170 Unionists, belonging to different groups, most of 
them adhering to the Union Républicaine Démocratique— 
the Marin party. There are also about 155 Républicains de 
Gauche and Républicains Radicaux, who are equally to 
be classified as Moderates. That makes a total of 325 
deputies who may be counted upon, for the moment, to 
vote solidly for what is described as “‘ security ”’ in financial 
and foreign affairs. This bloc looks upon itself as the true 
Poincarist bloc. In addition there is a small body on the 
Extreme Right which, generally speaking, may be included 
in the majority. 

Then come the Radical-Socialists (probably 115) and the 
Républicains Socialistes and similar groups (probably 45), 
that is to say, a total of 160 members of the Left. Their 
attitude is not so clearly defined, but though the two 
wings of the Radical party pull in different directions, the 
tendency, in spite of local combinations, is to turn away 
from Socialism, and to march with the Governmental 
troops. This, at any rate, is the case of most of the Radicals, 
though sooner or later there may be a split. Thus after 
subtracting the recalcitrant Radicals, one can count a 
nominal majority of, say, 450 for M. Poincaré. The lowest 
estimate would reduce this majority only to 400. 

The Opposition—I speak of the nominal opposition— 
is made up of an uncertain number of Radicals who lean 
towards the Socialists, and the Socialists themselves, who 
number 102 in the present Parliament, besides 16 Com- 
munists. These figures are subject to slight modifications, 
because the labels used in the different constituencies are 
not always correct. But substantially they represent the 
results of the elections. How do they compare with the 
results of 1924? If one takes into account the veritable 
tendencies of the deputies, it is certain that while the 
parties of the Right have gained, the parties of the Left 
have lost. The Moderate Republicans gain at least 45 
seats, the Left Republicans and the Nationalist Radicals 
30 seats, The Radicals proper lose 25 seats, the Socialists 8, 
the Communists and Socialist-Communists 18. If one 
tmembers too that the Chamber counts 28 seats more 
than it counted in 1924, the relative losses on the Left are 
obviously higher. It should further be pointed out that the 

hservatives, or the Extreme Right, have been reduced 
from 15 to 9. 

Moreover, several notable personages have been defeated 
—Camille Chautemps, one of the Radical leaders, Léon 
Blum and Marius Moutet, two of the Socialist leaders, 
Vaillant-Couturier and André Marty, Communist chiefs. 
Other Left leaders had a hard fight, and undoubtedly 
Were compelled to yield ground. Radical and Socialist 
centres were forced by the Moderates. In short, the push 
to the Right is unmistakable, and cannot possibly be 
explained away. Yet it would be wrong to assert that 


the Communists have really suffered. They have lost seats, 
but then they were not out to win seats in the same sense 
as the others. They might have made a bargain with the 
Socialists to the advantage of both parties. Litvinoff 
forbade them to withdraw their candidates in favour of 
Socialists in constituencies where the Socialists had the 
best chance, in return for Socialist withdrawals on the 
second ballot in their favour. I have not before me the 
total votes cast for the Communists, but I shall be surprised 
to learn that they are not greater than in 1924. The 
scrutin d’arrondissement was substituted for the old scrutin 
de liste, partly because it would necessarily wipe out a 
number of Communists who would have been elected under 
any system of proportional representation. It is altogether 
wrong, therefore, to jubilate over the Communist defeat. 

What is worse, from the national point of view, is the 
election of three or four Autonomists in Alsace. Communists 
and Autonomists appear to have had some understanding. 
Small as the group of Autonomists is, it is highly significant. 
It is an unpleasant revelation of Alsatian discontent. 
It indicates that if the recovered provinces protested 
against German rule, they likewise, in some degree, protest 
against French rule. They constitute the Ireland of the 
Continent. 

That is, from the Nationalist standpoint, the blot on these 
elections. It is emphasised by the trial which begins in 
Colmar of a number of persons who are accused of plotting 
against the safety of the State. Fifteen persons are on 
trial, and seven are in flight. Some of those on trial have 
been elected to Parliament. In 1926 Georges Ricklin 
founded the review Die Zukunft, in which the idea of 
autonomy crystallised. The programme called for the 
unconditional adoption of Federalism. The Republic of 
Alsace-Lorraine was to be proclaimed, with its own budget 
and its own executive. M. Poincaré denounced the 
agitation as “‘ preparing, under the veil of autonomy, 
the neutrality of Alsace and a fresh amputation of France.” 
After Die Zukunft, other autonomist organs were founded— 
Dir Volkstimme, and Die Wahrheit; and presently Der 
Heimatbund was created. In the spring of 1927, Die 
Autonomische Partet was constituted in view of the elections, 
and a military organisation, Die Schutztruppen, was set on 
foot. The allegation is that the agitators have received 
both German and Russian gold. Last year the Abbé 
Haegy began a libel action against a Paris journalist, 
Edouard Helsey, who had denounced the propaganda ; 
but this affair ended with the reconciliation of Helsey 
and Haegy, amid cries in Court of “‘ Vive la France!” 
and the singing of the Marseillaise. The present proceedings 
against Ricklin, Hauss, Rossé, and others, are regarded 
as exceedingly serious. It is suggested that the Alsatian 
movement is part of a wider movement which aims at the 
detachment of Brittany and Corsica, as well as Alsace- 
Lorraine, from France. SisLey HuDDLESTON. 


WESTERN EDUCATION IN ASIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


r | NHOUGH we have succeeded in governing countries 
like India and Egypt with tolerable efficiency, 
and in adding enormously to their material 

resources, yet in the matter of education we have made 

a sad mess of things; and it is this more than anything 

else which has made the later development of our Imperial- 

ism—the policy of slowly granting self-government to 
subject Asiatic peoples, so very unsatisfactory. For we 
naturally want them to continue in the tradition of our 
own government, essentially western as it is; and the 
only natives who are capable of doing this are those who 
have received a western education in some form or another, 
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who have, that is to say, been most successful in adapting 
themselves to a new language and to new methods of 
thought. And these are in general particularly mediocre 
and uninspired persons; too adaptable to have any firm- 
ness of character or thought. 

Just here lies three-quarters of the trouble. The success- 
ful Indian in government service is a successful imitator ; 
but what India needs to-day, and needs so badly that 
nothing hopeful can happen there until it comes, is positive 
and creative ability of an intense indigenous character. 
For it has a new problem to solve: the problem of how 
an eastern people is to govern itself so as to be able to hold 
its own in a world that is dominated by western standards. 
Japan has found a solution of sorts to this problem, and 
Turkey; and China may when her immediate trouble 
has burnt itself out; but India and, to a lesser extent, 
Egypt seem as far away as ever from doing so. 

If one examines the government system of education 
prevalent in these countries this is not at all surprising, 
for it is modelled on the most wooden and examination- 
stricken of western schools and colleges. From his earliest 
years in the high school an Indian boy must begin to pass 
examinations. He comes to think of education as meaning 
this: a progression from one department to another by 
means of furious cramming and of nervous writing of 
examination questions, in which linguistic ability and 
memory score most heavily. Anyone who has marked 
matriculation or intermediate or B.A. papers in India 
will know how rare it is to find any trace at all of indepen- 
dent thinking in them. For the most part they are pale 
and lifeless reproductions of unassimilated facts which 
have been heard or read. In Egypt things are little better, 
even though Arabic has lately been adopted as the medium 
of instruction. There is the same machine-like process 
the same concentrating of all effort on the baccalaureate 
examination, the same cold and tired inertia on the part 
of the staff and of the pupils. Nor is even discipline main- 
tained ; for, since the boys are a definite factor in the strange 
political situation, there they are never punished for fear 
that they should turn on their friends. In any kind of 
national crisis they rush through the corridors of their 
schools quite unchecked, shouting excitedly “ Egypt for 
the Egyptians’; but they seldom have any idea at all 
of what the trouble is about. The schoolboys protested, 
for instance, against the recently proposed Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty ; but it was rare to find a single one of them who 
knew what was meant by the League of Nations which 
Egypt was to be invited to join. 

As long as this is the case Asiatic politicians and civil 
servants will be constantly making fools of themselves ; 
for nothing can alter the fact that a copy is a second rate 
thing, like the new Liberty’s building; and, in a sense, 
the better it is the worse it is, since its spurious success 
will be dangerous. 

In the first place we wanted clerks to do the routine 
work in government offices. They needed no initiative 
—indeed in the steel-frame days it was definitely a dis- 
qualification for them to have it—only the habit of blind 
obedience. And so a machine was set up to produce 
them abundantly. This machine is still the type of govern- 
ment educational institution in India; and its product 
is still of the same clerkly order. From it must come the 
teachers and professors to carry it on; and they will 
normally be just a little worse, even at machine-educating, 
than those under whom they studied themselves. So 
that there is a steady process of deterioration going on. 
What hope then for dyarchy or for any other scheme of 
constitutional government when those who are to work 
it are educated in such a manner? Moreover the very 


badness of the type fixes it just because its drab-minded 
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products, unable to conceive anything better, cling tena. 
ciously to it, since it provides them with a means of earnin 
a livelihood and of enjoying a social prestige which they 
could in no other way obtain. It is the Indian-controlleg 
university bodies which are most resolute in refusing to 
countenance any change in the present miserable system, 
Nor is there any hope of change from private schools and 
colleges, for, since the examination certificates are the 
sole passports to the professions, it is only possible to 
attract pupils—and fees—on a basis of studying for them: 
which is death. 

It is this deadlock which produces in men like Gandhi 
and the extreme nationalists the mood of out and out 
non-co-operation. They feel that to continue along the 
present line of development is to continue to be made 
foolish, and that the only hope is a complete break with 
all western influence. They want to begin over again, 
however stormy the beginning may be, for they believe, 
in all seriousness, that the only other alternative is to 
lose their souls. The rest, who cling to the present system 
for the sake of safety and comfort, go on using their pompous 
wordiness and stilted English prose to say precisely— 
nothing. 

This does not mean that the non-co-operators are 
right, or that western education, in itself, is bad in Asia, 
as the die-hards and “men on the spot” suggest; but 
only that, up to now, it has been exported rather than 
transplanted, and exported in a very inferior form. It 
must be made to grow, and then it will produce men of 
a calibre capable of discovering and of giving shape to 
whatever kind of government is good for their country. 
No Simon Commission can do this, nor any arrangement 
of treaties and reserved points, but only minds and feelings 
which have been educated to sensitiveness, and are 
equipped with all that may be learned from the general 
experience of mankind, with at the same time, a 
religious knowledge of the soil and the poetry and the 
social feelings of the people in the country in which they 
have grown up. 

Meanwhile all over India, in the smallest villages even, 
there are workless university graduates miserably idling 
away their lives and clinging, in melancholy fashion, 
to the coat and the shoes and the B.A. degree, obtained 
at the cost of such prodigious labour, which are the symbols 
of their shallow education. Some of them proceed tothe 
study of law, and these may be seen in shoals in any small 
town that boasts a court, sitting miserably behind the 
shabby boards that announce them to the world as B.A. 
and B.L. Vakil. So it isin Egypt. The effendis multiply 
and multiply, and there is little or nothing for them to do 
mainly because they are incapable of any work save the 
most meagre clerking; and clerks, in a predominantly agt- 
cultural country, are little needed. Though the government 
spends one-third of its income on officials’ salaries it cannot 
begin to absorb them; and the pieces of land on which 
they live become, as time goes on, smaller and smaller. 
Poor hybrids—their unhappiness is in their faces! With 
their tasteless clothes, and houses, ugly within and without, 
and graceless manners, and general condition of workless- 
ness, theirs is indeed a sad lot in life. M. M. 


FAME 


HERE could scarcely be a clearer proof of the 
accidental nature of fame than the general acclama- 
tion of the genius of Mary Webb that has resulted 

from a chance reference to her work in a speech by the 
Prime Minister. During her life her novels were praised 
highly by the best critics. Men and women of genius 
were among her friends and admirers. The Femina 
Vie-Heureuse Committee recently chose one of her novels, 
Precious Bane, as the best book of the year. Yet all this 
apparently counted for nothing with the public. Her 
merits were shouted into its ears, and it read her as much 
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as it reads most good authors, but somehow her name never 
became a name that everybody knew. Then suddenly, 
Mr. Baldwin, who cannot be expected to keep in touch with 
the vast output of contemporary fiction, read one of her 
books, and was so entranced that he went about asking 
his friends, ‘“‘ Who is Mary Webb?” He heard a story 
that gave a curiously misleading impression that during 
her life her genius had been ignored. When she died, he 
was told, there was not a single reference to her in the 
Press. He did not know that many of her friends and 
acquaintances did not even hear of her death till some time 
after it had occurred, and that it was only by an accident 
that she did not obtain the few lines of obituary notice 
that are the common reward of literary genius. Thus he 
was moved to speak of her in the mood of one who had made 
a great discovery, of one who was rescuing genius—but 
rescuing it too late—from a long and intolerable neglect. 
In the result, he did more in a few words to make Mary 
Webb famous than all who had praised her during her 
lifetime had done in a thousand columns of writing. Ina 
single night she became as famous as a film-star. And 
everyone said to his neighbour, “‘ Why did no one tell us 
about her while she was still alive ? ” 

I have heard it suggested that Mr. Baldwin should 
have discovered her while she was alive, and praised her 
at a time when her praise would have helped her. Some 
people, apparently, have a notion that it is part of a states- 
man’s business to discover living authors of genius and to 
advertise them in theirspeeches. There have, however, been 
Prime Ministers in the past—there have also been Bishops 
and other famous preachers—who have helped to make 
authors famous in this way, and how many of the authors 
they have helped to make famous have turned out to be 
immortals ? If statesmen began to make pronouncements 
on books, they would be just as likely as anybody else to 
advertise bad books as good ones. Mr. Baldwin is a 
statesman of exceptional literary taste, but even he, I am 
sure, would do no service to literature if he issued an annual 
pronouncement on the “ novel of the year ” or the “* poem 
of the year.” We should all be glad to hear his opinion, 
but, when he had spoken, we may be sure that there would 
still remain neglected in the background author after 
author of genius who would win his due reward of fame only 
after he was dead. There is, so far as I can see, no way of 
making it certain that the genius of a Keats or a Shelley 
will be immediately recognised as a new star in the heavens, 
Shakespeare was fortunately saved from penury by the 
fact that the theatre of the time could tolerate even great 
poetry, but his contemporaries did not realise, as people 
have realised since his death, that he was a writer unparal- 
leled since the beginning of the world. His rewards were 
the rewards of the theatre rather than the rewards of 
literature. I do not know whether there was any writer 
who made a living from poetry alone in the age of Shakes- 
peare, but I feel sure there was not. And there have been 
Very few since. There is said to be only one poet in 
— who could do so to-day, and he does not need to 

0 sO. 

Fame itself, indeed, does not always secure even an 
ordinary income to a writer. This has always been so, and 
Possibly always will be so. How many of the immortal 
Writers in English literature could have lived by their pub- 
lications alone ? Half the writers who have put the world 
in their debt would probably have starved if they had had 
nothing but their literary earnings to support them. Neither 
Spenser nor Milton could have brought up a family on his 
verse. Addison would have had but a lean time if he had 
depended for his sole income on the sales of the Spectator, 
and Swift if he had depended on the sales of Gulliver’s 
Travels and The Tale of a Tub. Occasionally, we find a 

ope or a Tennyson for whom poetry is a_ successful 


profession as well as an art. But, if you take the poets 
as a whole, you will find that their income from literature 
was rather less than the income of a shop-assistant. The 
novelists, it must be admitted, have been more fortunate. 
Scott and Dickens and George Eliot made fortunes by their 
pens, as a good many novelists are doing to-day. But 
even a novelist may earn at the same time a good reputation 
and a little income. And in any other branch of literature 
there is very little more guarantee to-day than in other 
centuries that a good writer will earn enough by his writings 
to pay his bills. 

You will find some evidence of this if you turn to the 
Civil List pensions that have been conferred on modern 
writers. You will find in that list the names of several 
men of genius whose work, even at the time at which the 
pension was granted, was extolled by all good critics, but 
whose fame nevertheless did not secure them a sufficient 
income. In one single year, 1911, three of the leading 
writers of genius of our time—writers who are as certain of 
undying fame as contemporary writers can be—Joseph 
Conrad, Mr. W. B. Yeats and Mr. W. H. Davies—were 
among the pensioners. Each of them was a writer who had 
received far more columns of praise in the Press than Mr. 
Edgar Wallace or Mr. P. G. Wodehouse has ever received. 
They were talked about excitedly wherever men talked 
about books. Yet writers who were not one-tenth so famous 
were earning ten times as good incomes. You could not 
very well have described them as neglected authors, except 
in the sense that the public neglected to buy their books in 
sufficient quantities. W. H. Hudson is another author of 
our time who won great fame and, even so, had to accept a 
Civil List pension. And you will find on the list other 
names that are equally certain to live in the history of 
English literature. 

The truth is, the public, in its tastes in literature, is as 
capricious as fashion in dress. For years it refuses to read 
Conrad. Then he writes Chance—not one of his greatest 
books—and suddenly, for no apparent reason, everybody 
begins to read him. One year it refuses to read short 
stories: the next year it devours them. It is said that the 
only reason why it read Lorna Doone was that it thought 
the book had something to do with the Marquis of Lorne, 
who, about the time of the appearance of the book, was 
marrying a member of the Royal Family; and probably 
other good books have owed their fame to as strange an 
accident. Not that the public is more likely to neglect 
good books than to welcome them on their first appearance. 
It is just as likely to do the one as the other. It is possible, 
up to a point, to analyse popular taste and even to make it 
appear that it is not so capricious as it seems. It may be 
pointed out, for instance, that the public in its reading is 
primarily in search of temporary entertainment, and that, 
while it will read Dickens because he is as immediately 
entertaining as a music-hall performance, it will not read 
Milton because reading him involves as much effort as 
climbing a hill. Every sensible man enjoys climbing hills, 
but there are occasions on which even a sensible man 
shrinks from making an effort. The public also enjoys 
books that deal in a more or less exciting way with the prob- 
lems of the age. That is why it used to read Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. But it cares very little as it reads whether a book 
is a work of permanent genius or not. In this respect we 
are all members of the general public. Who is there who 
confines his reading to literary masterpieces? Who is 
there who does not at times wander for entertainment 
among the delicious meadows of illiterature? 

This being so, it seems improbable that the literary 
taste of the public will ever be so high that it will tolerate 
no books but books of genius. There will always be books 
that are entertaining for a season, and that have lost all 
their brightness a season after, and we shall continue to 
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read their books by the hundred thousand while men of 
genius are dunned by their grocers. And, until the State 
resumes the patronage of men of genius, I do not see what 
can be done to assist those good writers whom the public 
cannot be persuaded to buy. In an ideal world sinecures 
would be found for all writers of genius. There is no reason 
why, even at the present time, a hundred Chancellors of 
the Duchy of Lancaster should not be appointed from 
among the poets and novelists. Historians write with 
indignation of the jobbery and corruption of the eighteenth 
century, but what we need to-day is a little more corruption 
and jobbery of the right sort. There is no other method 
by which the State can assist literature. 

As for fame, if a writer is able to live without a dread of 
imminent penury, he can leave the rest to posterity. It 
is no great tragedy for a writer not to be famous while he is 
alive. He can, indeed, win not fame, but only reputation, 
while he is alive, and even then he is unlikely to be as well 
known as a murderer. Yet scores of writers struggle for 
reputation as though it were fame, forgetting that the 
impostor wins it oftener than the man of genius. All 
human beings who are not inhuman have a natural love of 
praise, but the publicity of modern times has given many 
authors an excessive appetite for it. Posterity alone can 
confer a reputation that is worth more than an advertise- 
ment of the author’s wares. Posterity alone, indeed, can 
decide which of our contemporaries is permanently worth 
reading, and which is the greatest of them all. Possibly, 
it will turn out to be some poor fellow who at present cannot 
get his books published, or, having had them published, is 
praised only by afew friends. It is improbable but possible. 
If genius were always immediately recognised it would prove 
that the world as well as the man of genius has genius. 
And we know that the world has not. . % 


Correspondence 
BACHELORS AND THE BUDGET 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—No one will complain of the principle of making the 
single man who has no domestic responsibilities contribute more 
to the coffers of the State than his more burdened married 
brother. But exception must be taken to the practice which 
deals with the unmarried as if all were free of such responsibilities. 
By the terms of the new Budget the married man who has one 
child and earns £400 per annum can only be called upon to pay 
at the most £8 5s. As against this the unmarried person earning 
the same salary will pay £25 2s. 6d. This is in accordance with 
the general principle. But suppose that the unmarried person 
is obliged to support an invalid parent who has no means and 
to support also a female relative to act as nurse and housekeeper. 
Is not his burden greater than that of the married man with one 
child? Yet he is called upon to pay £22 6s. 3d. To point 
further to the inequity of these conditions, compare this single 
man’s case with that of the widower with an assessable income 
who employs a female relative as housekeeper. His allowance in 
respect of the housekeeper is £60. But the single man who must 
support both a parent and a housekeeper is allowed the tax only 
on £25 in respect of the former and nothing at all in respect of 
the latter. 

I submit that if the encouraging of young men to marry is an 
end to be desired by the State, then this is not the way to do it. 
And I would submit that justice demands a larger allowance in 
respect of an aged or infirm parent and a rebatement to un- 
married people who are obliged to employ a nurse or housekeeper 
for attending to such a parent.—Yours, etc., J. S. 

April 29th. 


THE PLACEMEN OF INDUSTRY 
To the Editor of Tut New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—It was to be anticipated that your article would have 
flushed a bird or two from the board-room coverts. But the 
correspondent in your last issue exceeds one’s wildest hopes. 

Apparently he views with approval the fact that our present 
system results in the appointment of directors by adoption 
rather than by any grace of the shareholders, because ‘* harmony 
on a board of directors is essential for efficient working.” 
Harmony is essential for the efficient working of any sortof cor- 
porate body. Does he suggest that we should appoint our 
army officers on the same principles? In the companies with 
which he is acquainted are they applied to the managerial 
grades or to the engagement of workers ? 


ee 


“If it comes to a question of amalgamation,” he says, “, 
dominating personality would never be held back by an incapabje 
placeman.” Perhaps not, but what becomes of the harmon 
so essential to efficiency ? He agrees “ that the present methog 
of appointing directors is defective.’ But apparently the 
chief remedy to which he looks for this state of affairs is “ the 
more intelligent exercise by shareholders of their powers,” 
The industrial history of the last ten years is littered with 
reconstructions. There was not one of these cases in a hundred 
where the shareholders had a ghost of a chance of intervenj 
before the mischief had been done. The only effective power 
open to an intelligent shareholder when he suspects that 
business is being mismanaged is to cut his losses and sell his 
holding. 

But it is in his sympathetic appreciation of the views put 
forward by others that your correspondent is at his best. | 
mentioned the ‘“* Directors and Partners ” advertisement column 
of the Times as an example of the blatant sale of directorships, 
He therefore assumes that I harbour the notion that press 
advertisement is the normal method of appointment in such 
cases. Allow me to assure him that I share the knowledge s 
clearly expounded in his final paragraph that these deals are 
usually conducted privately. 

He also charges me with the “ fantastic suggestion” that 
it should be made illegal for anyone to manage a big business 
‘““who has not taken a University degree in Commerce.” 
Nowhere in my letter did I mention a degree. Your corres. 
pondent has evolved this particular qualification out of his 
own subconsciousness ... an interesting point for psycho- 
analysis. 

As you were forced to point out in a footnote, he has also 
** rather misunderstood the point” of the original article. 

He suggests that he has had “a lifelong experience of the 
inner working of a great number of limited companies!” 
Verb. sap.—Yours, etc., L. Urwicx. 


MARIA MARTEN 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In his article called ‘* A Night Off,” which you published 
last week, Mr. G. W. Stonier makes several of his points by con- 
trasting the acted version of Maria Marten which inspired his 
article with the version recently published by Mr. Gerald Howe. 
The two versions are, he says, ‘* very different ”’ ; they are, in fact 
closely related. The published version was written in the 
*forties by one John Latimer of the Queen’s Theatre, Battersea. 
The prompt copy passed in course of time into the hands of Mr. 
Alfred Denville, the step-grandson of Latimer, and formerly the 
owner of what claimed to be the largest portable theatre ever 
known. A few years ago Mr. Denville decided to revive Maria 
Marten, so he re-wrote the Latimer version—making some of the 
alterations which rejoiced Mr. Stonier’s heart—shortened it, and 
adapted it to what he conceived to be modern taste. It was Mr. 
Denville’s version, padded and revised by Mr. Tod Slaughter, 
manager of the company, and Mr. Geoffrey Carlisle, its admirable 
clown, which was performed at the Elephant Theatre. The play, 
which is on tour, is an abridgement of the Elephant play. Many 
of the jokes which Mr. Stonier found so Elizabethan were Mr. 
Carlisle’s gags ; the realistic hanging scene with which the play 
ends was also Mr. Carlisle’s invention. 

Mr. Stonier contrasts the printed version with the acted 
version as a second-rate affair, and a “* far more vigorous adapta- 
tion”: they ought surely to be compared as the historical 
version and a modernisation of it. Whether the old play is less 
vigorous, I doubt; there can be no doubt that it has more 
Shakespearean echoes than the new one. The latest version 18 
certainly well adapted to modern acting and modern producing. 
It is Maria Marten by the grace of Pinero. ; 

Mr. Stonier makes a final point which is discussed in my 
introduction to the book. He points to Corder’s last words a8 
the book gives them : 


Be warned ye youths who see my sad despair 
Avoid lewd women false as they are fair! etc. 


and asks: ‘* Would that Augustan cadence pass with the youth 
of Islington, Holloway or Camden Town?” ‘The answer is that 
eighty years ago it did—whether it would now or not. The 
couplets are from a George Barnwell ballad, and were liable to 
be repeated almost automatically by villains in melodrama 
whenever the gallows were seen. They are a relic of the eighteenth 
century, when heroines were powerful ; in the Romantic Vic- 
torian Age heroines were weak and (whatever happened to them) 
spiritually pure ; in our own day (Mr. Stonier’s Cockney neigh- 
bour was reading about Strindberg) they are becoming power! 
again. Maria Marten halted between two opinions. It has been 


left to our own generation to convert her finally to Purity and 
Romance.—Yours, etc., 
1 Princess Road, N.W. 1. 


MontTacu SLATER. 
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LETTERS OF DAVID HUME 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—I am engaged in preparing a definitive edition of the 
Letters of David Hume, and desire to trace: 

(i.) As many unpublished autograph letters as possible ; 

(ii.) The autographs of the letters published as Private 
Correspondence of David Hume with several distinguished 
Persons, in 1820; as Letters of David Hume, 1745-61, in 1841 ; 
and as Letters of David Hume to William Strahan, in 1888. 

I imagine that most of the autographs used for these books, 
if they have not already been destroyed, are to be found only 
in private collections ; and if any of your readers can give me 
information concerning them, or concerning any other Hume 
documents (apart from those in the British Museum and in 
the library of the Royal Society of Edinburgh), I shall be 
greatly obliged. 

I should be much helped also by information concerning 
the private papers of William Robertson the historian, and 
Dugald Stewart the philosopher. It will be convenient if 
letters are addressed to me c/o Messrs. G. Routledge and Sons, 
Ltd., Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4.— 
Yours, etc., 

April 30th. JOHN CARRUTHERS. 


THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND 
VENEREAL DISEASE 


To the Editor of Tot New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The refusal of the Ministry of Health to attempt to tackle 
the important national problem of the reduction of venereal 
disease, except by the solitary method of free and voluntary 
treatment at venereal clinics, is difficult to understand. 

The Trevethin Committee, after long and exhaustive inquiry 
and deliberation, recommended certain steps to be taken, but the 
Government have refused to give effect to any of these recom- 
mendations with the sole exception of clinics for free treatment. 
Time has shown that early free treatment will reduce syphilis, 
the period of infectivity of which is almost immediately ended 
by modern treatment, but will have little effect on reducing 
gonorrhea, which may remain actively infectious, in spite of 
efficient and even prolonged treatment. 

The Government refused to give facilities to a Bill introduced 
by Sir Basil Peto, in 1926, and supported by all the medical 
men in the House of Commons with one exception, ‘“ to give 
legislative effect to the recommendations of the Committee 
appointed by the Ministry of Health under the chairmanship 
of Lord Trevethin, contained in Para. 14 of their Report,” and 
on the 19th April opposed the second reading of the Edinburgh 
Corporation Bill, so preventing the exploration in Committee 
of a method recommended by the Scottish Health Authorities. 
The Bill, as drafted, contained items on the advisability and 
practicability of which medical opinion was divided ; but the 
contentious items were capable of amendment or even deletion, 
and an Act might have been added to the Statute Book which, 
as a matter of experiment under extremely favourable circum- 
stances, would have had very great value. 

As regards venereal disease, the Ministry of Health are 
earning a reputation for cowardice, weakness and incompetence, 
that will merit the contempt of future generations.—Yours, etc., 

H. WansEY Bay ty, M.C., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


THE MILAN OUTRAGE 
To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—On April 12th, 1928, an atrocious crime was com- 
mitted at Milan. A bomb was exploded among the crowd 
who were expecting the passage of the King to open an exhibi- 
tion, and about twenty persons, including women and children, 
were killed. 

The crime was followed by wholesale arrests throughout 
Italy. A newsagency announced from Milan, on April 20th, 
that the “ Special Tribunal for the Defence of the State ” 
will try the accused in sittings to which neither the public 
nor the Press will be admitted. This Tribunal, instituted by 
the law of December 12th, 1926, is presided over by a General 
of the Army, who is at the same time a Fascist deputy, and 
's composed of officers of the Fascist militia, who are at the 
same time members of the Fascist Party. The Tribunal is 
specifically empowered to decide that the defendant and his 
counsel shall be made acquainted with the evidenee collected 
during the preliminary enquiries only on the day of the trial ; 
it may compel the defendant to choose his counsel from among 
the officers of the army or militia; and against its verdict there is 
no appeal. For crimes like that of Milan, the penalty is death. 

Everyone will desire that those who were guilty of the 
outrage shall be punished. But it is vitally important that 
— should be so conducted as to prevent a miscarriage of 

We, therefore, the undersigned, venture to urge the Italian 

vernment not to deprive the persons accused of the elemen- 


tary right of choosing their counsel, of knowing in good time 
the evidence to be given against them, and of being publicly 
tried.— Yours, etc., 


(Signed) M1ILLIcENT Fawcett. H. J. Laskt. 
E. W. BrrMIncHAM. Jostan WEpDGwoop. 
GranaM WALLAS. R. TREVELYAN. 
H. G. WELLs. RENNIE SMITH. 
G. P. Goocna. G. L. Dickinson. 


April 28th R. W. Seron Watson. 


Miscellany 
CHAFFINCHES IN LONDON 


r NHOUGH one of our commonest birds in the country, 


in some places commoner even than the sparrow, 

the chaffinch is a comparatively rare bird in 
central London. In London its numbers are greatest in 
the early spring, when little flocks are constantly to be 
seen, especially in St. James’s Park. These birds are 
manifestly immigrants and are in beautiful fresh spring 
plumage, and the flocks number from two to three birds 
up to as many as forty. The earlier arrivals are all cock 
birds, the hens coming later. On account of this early- 
recognised habit of the separate migration of the sexes, 
the chaffinch has acquired its scientific name of fringilla 
coelebs, or the bachelor finch. 

Most ornithologists seem to believe that the great 
migration of chaflinches into this country takes place in 
autumn. The evidence of the London parks seems to 
point to its taking place in spring. They often begin to 
arrive early in January, but it is from the middle of 
February till the middle of March they come most 
thickly, though their movements are varied both by 
winds and by weather. These visitors contrast strongly 
with our resident birds in their habits. They always 
appear to be very hungry, not unnaturally if they have 
just concluded a long flight over the sea, for they 
spend all their time feeding. They are very silent, 
never singing, of course, as, not yet having paired, the time 
of the singing of birds has not come for them. Very 
seldom even do they utter their clear call-note “pink, 
pink,” from which the word “ finch”’ is derived. They are 
also very tame, feeding quite close to the passers-by on 
the park paths. This also is a characteristic of tired 
migrating birds, very notable in willow warblers when 
they first arrive. From all such signs I infer that these 
birds are arrivals from the Continent which, after reaching 
the south or east coasts of England, have somehow found 
the mouth of the Thames, have followed the river inland 
and, seeing the green pleasaunces of London, with water, and 
numbers of free birds of many species living unmolested, 
have at sight recognised a sanctuary, and settled down to 
feed and rest before travelling further into the country. 
Their presence is always an intimation that spring is 
coming. They arrive just when the crocuses are beginning 
to weave patterns of white and purple and gold on the new 
green of the carpet of the parks, and their numbers dwindle 
away when the yellow gold of the daffodils is dancing in the 
breeze. Though very unobtrusive and easily overlooked 
in London, the birds themselves add to the spring beauty 
of our open spaces. The cock chaffinch is one of the 
smartest—one almost feels inclined to write, the best 
tailored—of our country’s birds. His tile-red breast and 
slate-blue nape contrast beautifully with the black and 
white of his tail and wings. The‘ white” bars on the wings, 
by the way, are frequently of a very pale primrose yellow. 
His back is suffused with a warm reddish tint. The hen 
bird, as is almost always the case in the bird world, is 
much more plainly, though quite as neatly, dressed as her 
mate. She is a quiet olive brown, recognisable only by the 
black and white markings on the tail and wings, by her 
call-note, when she utters it, and by the characteristic 
chaffinch gait, quite unmistakable, even at a considerable 
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distance, when once one’s eye has become accustomed 
to it. 

Apart from these passers-by, a few pairs reside and 
breed even in central London. I have heard chaffinches 
sing in the breeding season in Kensington Gardens and in 
Regent’s Park, and at least in one recent spring in 
St. James’s Park. This last case puzzled me for some time. 
Morning after morning I heard the cheery ard simple little 
song coming from about the same spot. I concluded 
someone in Birdcage Walk had a caged chaffinch outside a 
window. Then the song moved somewhat, and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing both birds, and ultimately finding the 
nest high up in the fork of a poplar by the lake. 
Afterwards I saw the parent birds bringing food to the 
nest, evidence that the young were hatched. The young 
birds themselves I never succeeded in seeing. 

All through the winter a few chaffinches are to be seen 
in Regent’s Park. These are evidently London residents, 
for, in common with all London birds, they are somewhat 
sooty and dirty, presenting as great a contrast to the 
country chaffinch, or to the immigrants, as the London 
sparrow does to his clean country cousin. As one goes 
out into the suburbs, the chaffinch becomes commoner— 
and cleaner. 

The reason for the migration of birds has been a puzzle 
since the beginning of time, and is a puzzle still. I have 
my own theory as to one reason for it, a reason to which, 
I think, sufficient weight is not given by ornithologists. 
Anyone who has ever looked into a nest full of fledglings 
on a hot day must have noticed how much they suffer from 
heat. The little things are all gasping, with bills open. 
Birds cannot convey liquid to their young; all they can 
do is to bring them juicy food. Adult birds are among the 
thirstiest of living things. Birds are rarely found far from 
water. Migration is almost always to a cooler climate for 
breeding ; not always north; in Europe, at any rate, there 
is also a migration from east to west, for the Atlantic 
coasts are cooler than Central Europe. I should hesitate 
to put this forward as the only cause of migration, but I 
believe it is an important, and underrated, cause. It 
would be interesting to know—I have never been able to 
find out—if there is any reliable evidence in the North 
American Continent of any migration in summer, eastward 
or westward, to the shores of the Atlantic or Pacific. 

W. M. Crook. 


THIRD TIME LUCKY 
[oe Kentish lanes were a-shimmer in the heat; 


the honeysuckle crowned the hedgerows with 

its masses of rich blossom; the slumberous 
hush of summer lay heavy on the countryside; only the 
changing tune of the cuckoo broke the golden silence of 
the afternoon; and the lad’s hobnail boots raised a cloud 
of dust which hung for a moment in his wake and then 
settled slowly in the still, breathless air. 

He came to the outskirts of a village not far inland 
from Gravesend. The one street was dead save for the 
easy breathing of a great ginger cat asleep in the sunshine. 
Further on he came to a sweet shop; visions of ginger 
beer impelled him to try the door, but it was locked. A 
child tottered to a doorstep near by, gazing at the lad 
with large, troubled eyes. 

** Goo goo,” said the child, sucking its thumb. 

“The same to you, I’m sure,” answered the lad with 
a grin. The child stared for a little and then put out 
its tiny tongue. The lad passed on. 


As he left the village he chanced to turn round. Framed 
in the doorway of the last cottage was a girl, coolly dressed 
in a cotton print frock, her yellow hair glorious in the 


—— 


sunshine. When she waved, the lad waved back, stoog 
for a moment till the picture was fixed for ever in his 
mind, then turned his back and trudged with resolution 
towards Gravesend. He was going to sea. 

* * * 

Ten years of the toil and pleasure that makea sailor's 
life had changed the lad into a burly man, red-faced but 
clear-eyed. Five of those years had been spent on the 
Australian Coast, where the pay and conditions wer 
better than he could have found in any English company, 
And there he would have stayed but for a curious chance, 
Landing one day on one of the islands between the 
Queensland coast and the Great Barrier Reef he hag 
wandered through the bush until he came to a little 
clearing made by the hands of a squatter long since dead 
and forgotten; and there, flaunting its heavy blossom 
on a crumbling tree stump was a great plant of red honey. 
suckle. The sweet, heavy smell took him back to the 
Kentish village, and he saw the figure in the print dress, 
framed in the doorway, as the most wonderful thing in 
all the world. Now he knew why, with good food and 
generous pay, he was still discontented. He took the 
first ship home to England. 

He was within a mile of the village, and afternoon was 
lengthening into evening when he stopped for a drink 
at a wayside public house. As his eyes grew accustomed 
to the darkness inside the bar he recognised the woman 
who had served him. It was she: ten years of country 
life had filled out her features and coarsened her complexion, 
but beyond a doubt it was she. 

‘Do you remember,” said the sailor, “one afternoon 
ten years ago waving your hand to a lad that was walking 
through the village yonder?” 

** Can’t say as I do,” she answered. 

** Well, you did,” said the sailor, “‘ And it was me, and 
I’ve come home from Australia to marry you...see?” 

The woman meditatively wiped the bar top with a dirty 
cloth. 

**'You’re late, sailor . you are a Sailor, aren't 
you?” He nodded. “‘ You’re late, five years late. Here, 
Jimmy ...” 

As she raised her voice a small child trotted out from 
an inner room. 

** That’s one of mine,” said the woman briefly. 

‘** This is good beer you’ve got,” said the sailor, savouring 
it as he drank; “‘ you can’t get beer like this in Australia. 
That’s a pity, too, since it seems I’m going back there. 
So long.” 

**So long, sailor. Jimmy, say goodbye sailor.” 

The child put its tiny finger in its mouth and said: 
“Goo, goo.” ‘Goo, goo,” replied the sailor politely 
as he walked out of the bar. A hundred yards down the 
road he paused, then turned. Framed in the doorway 
stood the woman, the child on her shoulder. She waved 
her free hand to the sailor, who waved back: then he 
turned again and went his way to Gravesend. A nice 
woman, he mused, but not the girl he had remembered. 
There were no girls like that, he judged, not even in Kent, 
let alone in Aussie. 

~*~ * * 


Fifteen and ten make twenty-five, another fifteen makes 
forty, and a man of forty is wise in his generation. He 
is too old, and yet not old enough, to be romantic. The 
sailor had saved enough on the Queensland coast to buy 
a public house in England. All his friends at home were 
dead now; he remembered the woman he had left fifteen 
years ago, and, since she was the one person he knew 
Kent—his public house must be in Kent—he was walking 
the same road one cold winter’s night, from Gravesend. 
Ahead he saw the friendly lights of the inn. Smartening 
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his pace he reached the door and pushed it open. There 
was trouble in the bar; four labourers, in a state of dull 
drunkenness, were quarrelling among themselves and 
when, as the sailor entered, the woman behind the bar 
asked them to go, they answered with loutish obscenities. 
In half a minute the sailor had hustled them out into the 
cold night, resentful, but too sodden with beer to resist 
effectively. He shut the door after them and turned 
towards the counter. 

“Qh! It’s you, is it?” asked the woman. 

“It is,” said the sailor. “I want to buy a pub. Can 
you tell me of one? ” 

“Well . . . what’s wrong with this one?” she asked. 

“JT might do worse: do you want to sell?” 

“T should say I do, with my husband dead, and my 
children left me, and the place wanting doing up something 
shocking, and them men...” She finished on the 
edge of tears. 

The sailor looked her up and down. She was still a 
fine figure of a woman; her face was no longer pretty 
but it was sensible at least. She had, he noticed, a capable 
pair of hands. 

“Tl buy,” he said. 

“The sooner the better, then. 
you like.” 

“No you don’t,” he cut in quickly. 
lock, stock, and barrel—or not at all.” 

“You mean business, do you?” she asked. 

“Ay, I mean business,” he said. “Ill get the ring 
to-morrow.” 

The woman lifted up the counter flap. 

“Come inside by the fire,” she said. ‘“ T’ll mix you a 
hot toddy. It must be cold out to-night.” 

So the sailor drew up his chair to the red, cheerful glow, 
and the winter wind moaned in the wide chimney. 

MICHAEL JOYCE, 


Tll go to-morrow if 


“I take the place, 


Music 
AT COVENT GARDEN 


VERY year one looks forward to the season of 
E opera at Covent Garden, because with all its 
faults and deficiencies it offers the most satis- 
factory entertainment that the theatre at present provides. 
This year a new syndicate has been formed to continue 
upon the excellent foundations laid by Mrs. and Mr. Samuel 
Courtauld. It is regrettable that their name is no longer 
connected with what is being done at Covent Garden, for 
they stepped into the breach made by the war conditions 
when there was nobody else willing to take the responsi- 
bility and risk, and they devoted a great deal of time and 
money to re-creating the Covent Garden prestige and 
bringing back the public, and this fact cannot be stated 
too emphatically, for the public memory is short-lived 
and does not always do justice to its real benefactors. 
The programme of the present season is laid on familiar 
lines. The two now inevitable cycles of the “ Ring” 
will be given, and the first cycle was begun on the opening 
night last Monday, when Das Rheingold was performed 
with much the same cast as in previous years. There 
was, however, a new Wotan, Wilhelm Rode, who impressed 
me favourably, for he is a singer—which is not usual in a 
Wagnerian bass-baritone. He also acted with impressive 
quietness, and did not shoulder the other gods off the 
stage as so many Wotans do. Another newcomer was 
the giant Fafner, Ivar Andresen, who also was better 
Vocally than the average Fafner. The lighting, which 
we have been told is to be much improved this year, was 


indeed better, but we are still far removed from the ideal. 
A Wagner among electricians would undoubtedly have 
an eye for all sorts of astonishing effects by which to play 
upon us visually, as Wagner himself does aurally, and to 
my mind the scenic effects generally of Wagnerian opera 
at Covent Garden are still extremely crude. 

It is doubtful, however, whether it is worth improving 
them. What will an added fifty per cent. of realism do 
for the naive heart of the ideal spectator seated in the 
audience who has come (that is why I call him “ naive ” 
in the youthful expectation of a revelation of beauty ? 
When Valhalla looks like Valhalla, and not like a painted 
backcloth, when the rainbow-bridge is both a rainbow of 
this world and a bridge into another world, when Wotan 
and the gods are really gods and when with the departure 
of Freya all joy and light goes from the world, when Loge 
is the real mind of the universe in all its profundity and 
cunning, and when the giants are those mysterious forces 
Matter and Energy which build up the substance of things 
—when, I say, all this in a flash is and the spectator sees it, 
what will have happened to Wagner? Alas! he will 
not be audible, or, if he spoke, the whole audience would 
instantaneously shout: ‘‘SmteNcE! Silence, Herr Richard 
Wagner, we don’t want to listen to you!” 

For Richard Wagner is the Lloyd George of Music. 
Valleys and mountains, sunsets and dawns, the awakening 
of man, the rebirth of society—all these golden, magnificent, 
ecstatic happenings, and all this rare and refreshing fruit 
of a too easily heated imagination, is profusely poured into 
the ear of the musical voter, who was asked to vote for 
theatres for Richard Wagner, theatres in which he, the 
voter, would taste the rare and refreshing ‘“‘ music of the 
future.” And now that this “ music of the future’ has 
become music of the past and present, ever-repeated 
music, we begin to grow aware that we are less refreshed 
than was promised. To one auditor at least all this mighty 
musical grandiloquence now means nothing. It may be that 
I have suddenly grown up, for I feel that if I could become 
infantile again, if I could banish from my mind the 
real things which real men and artists say to me, I could 
perhaps be impressed by magniloquence on such a scale. 
As it is, I sat last Monday night cold and unmoved all 
through the lashings and stormings and sirenings of the 
orchestra and singers, and only once was I stirred in the 
slightest degree. 


And that was not by the music at all, but when the 
giants were piling up the gold in front of Freya to hide 
her completely from their sight. Even after Tarnhelm 
has been added to the pile of gold (and “*Tarnhelm ” 
means the power to forget and be forgotten, invisibility, 
oblivion), Fasolt suddenly catches a glimpse of Freya 
through a chink and cannot let her go. The profound 
beauty and significance of this symbolism of the old saga 
—for Freya is the desire of the heart which men and women 
can sacrifice for all other things only when they have com- 
pletely hidden it from themselves—suddenly overcame me. 

Occasionally Wagner is touched to finer issues, but as a 
rule he is gross and childlike. It is a sensibility without 
roots in experience, or so it seems to me, and he is too 
easily caught by the externality of things to penetrate 
far into their substance. When one is very young (I 
don’t mean in years, necessarily) one can be satisfied with 
his impressionability to natural phenomena. His E flat 
major Rhine prelude is the creation of such a highly-gifted 
man that we must say here is musical genius; and there is 
no doubt that the Rhine music could not have been written 
by any man who was not finely susceptible to certain 
aspects of nature. But give me the “ Pastoral” Symphony, 
for all its simplicity of musical texture! Here we have 


nature, and not nature as it might appear to the ears of 
c2 
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a being sensible only of its varied and harmonious sounds 
but nature with the human heart present. Not once in 
all the mighty panorama of Wagner’s “ Ring” is the 
human heart intimately revealed. The episodes between 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, Siegfried and Brunnhilde, are 
aggressively sexual and dramatic, and therefore in the long 
run boring and uninteresting. The prodigious virtuosity 
of Wagner conceals from us the shallowness of these beings 
whose proportions seem so grand and imposing. They 
have little emotion and spiritual core, and perhaps that is 
why their actions are always so flamboyant and magnificent. 

An artist may be allowed any amount of latitude for 
the fantastic and extravagant, provided there is also in 
his work some truth of human experience to which he is 
faithful. But his value will always be in proportion to 
the value of this real experience, and nothing becomes 
more certain as we grow wiser than how greatly men 
differ in their capacity for experience. Wagner differs 
little from most of us in his capacity for experience. What 
he feels we all have felt, and have felt often. It is not 
even a rare experience of our own which he presents to us 
with such wealth of rhetoric, but a very common one. 
That is why he is so popular. Everyone finds Wagner 
easy to understand and easy to enjoy. It is only in his 
genius for musical expression that he is different from 
the vast public in every country which enjoys his music. 
But what we ask of the greatest artists is a revelation of 
human life at its rarest and finest. It is those germs of 
more beautiful and intenser feelings lying dormant within 
us that we wish to have awakened by the firm and magical 
touch of the great man who understands life as it may and 
will be lived, and not merely as it has or can be lived at 
its easier levels. 

We may look in vain for such a revelation from Richard 
Wagner, but once we have realised this fact perhaps it will 
be possible to enjoy his music in a saner way? I do not 
know. Iam far myself from having attained that reputed 
Olympian equipoise which enables one to survey impartially 
all degrees of good and give to each its due. Nor, indeed, 
do I believe in such an attitude. Nothing is worth while 
unless it is felt with an individual personal passion. And 
I do not find myself listening to the voice of Wagner with 
any of the passion in which I listen to the voices of those 
who touch my heart and speak to me of things I want 
to know. W. J. TuRNER,. 


Art 
THE LONDON GROUP 


ITH the Academy imminent and the season only 
at its beginning, it is yet pretty safe to say that 


the retrospective exhibition of the London Group 
is the most important event likely to occur in the galleries 
this year. It is a record of fourteen years’ work by a body 
of artists, who, in spite of occasional deviations of unsuccess- 
ful experiment and even extravagance, have definitely 
added to the wealth of English painting and extended the 
line of national tradition. Future painters should be 
grateful to these pioneers; at any rate they will not be able to 
ignore their discoveries. Visitors to galleries yet unbuilt, 
while recognising that they developed the scope and treat- 
ment of their art, will be surprised to learn that they were 
once considered freakish and outrageous. 

From the north-western district of London—from 
Cumberland Market, Fitzroy Street and Camden Town— 
the various little groups, joining forces as they went, 
advanced upon the West. They found a citadel of 


academicians who lacked in mobility what they supplied 
in numbers, and New English and Internationals steeped 


ee, 


in too easy arepose. The leadership, implicit if not titular, 
was Mr. Sickert’s. In about one of every dozen canvases 
in this exhibition Mr. Sickert crops up, though his name 
may not be the painter’s. His own four pictures in them. 
selves would justify the show, and one of its attractions js 
to mark his influence and note the variations upon it, 
While some of his pupils were content with the frankest 
imitation, others, like the late Spencer Gore and the late 
Harold Gilman and Mr. Ginner, almest immediately 
blended with it a kind of English fauvisure, which the 
coherence of composition learnt from Mr. Sickert prevented 
from disintegrating into the confused pyrotechnics of the 
Continentals of the same period. Their contribution in 
liberating colour without sacrificing composition is one of 
the most valuable developments opened up by the Group, 
Later members, working in the same direction, but adding 
more emphatically the influence of the French _post- 
impressionists—and especially Cézanne—carried the work 
of growth and assimilation still further, and may be said 
to have accomplished the final statement, or at any rate to 
have established the line of departure for the next generation, 
This fusion, this grafting of impressionism and_post- 
impressionism on the traditional English stock, is the 
Group’s important accomplishment. It is the basis of what 
is new and at the same time permanent in its achievement; 
and though with so large an exhibition it would be unwieldy 
to give a catalogue of names, it is easy to see that this 
principle has produced the majority and the most successful 
of the pictures shown. 

Other movements that have arisen since 1914 are, 
however, recorded on the walls. A convention of archaism 
originating from Byzantine mosaic attracted for a time the 
experiments of Messrs. Grant, Thramer, Bomberg and 
Woolmark. But archaism can never be anything but 
a refusal of natural progress, and this movement, which 
recurs intermittently with various period-tendencies through 
the whole of modern art, was soon abandoned. Cubism 
also, as cubism pure and simple, makes only a spasmodic 
appearance. But with a greatly modified abstraction, 
Mr. Roberts still uses it for his admirable genre pictures, 
and Mr. Nevinson’s two great war-paintings have a cubist 
basis. Among those artists of the Group whose individuality 
has refused identification with particular categories, the 
exhibition gives examples of Mr. Gertler’s strong and tireless 
experimentalism, of Mr. Wadsworth’s realistic decorations, 
and Mr. Matthew Smith’s magnificent figure-compositions. 

In the sculpture-section are three new heads by Mr. 
Epstein, full of drama and superbly modelled. Mr. Dobson 
is represented in three phases of development, of which the 
latest torso is the assertion of a supreme plastic sense. 
And the five Gaudier Brzeskas are nothing less than a 
memorial of genius. No visitor to the Academy should 
fail to see this exhibition also, if he desires to obtain an 
estimate in true proportion of the achievement in con- 
temporary English art; and if pressed for time he might 
omit the Academy. T. W. Earp. 


HAUNTED 


WIND, I can no longer bear thee— 
() Thy wiles, thy joys, thy griefs 
Are my undoing. 
With thee I joy beyond my powers 
Or grieve till my heart weeps. 
I am tormented by thy wiles, 
Thy tricks and thy caresses. 
O wind, I can no longer live, 
Without or with thee. 
Frances R, AnGUvs. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


l’ is easier to read All Alone (Chatto and Windus, 





but who ultimately became master of her soul? A 
dxmon, to be contrasted with his opposite, “the Fair 
Lover,” who is sometimes a spirit of weak amiability 
(Edgar Linton), but may also be one even stronger than 
“the Dark Hero” himself? What is the use of all this 
12s. 6d.) than to admire it; I have enjoyed it, but I psychological mythology ? Does it help us to understand ? 
do not approve of it. 
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Perhaps Miss Romer Wilson 
would rather that this was the case than that one of her 


more attentive readers should be moved to say, “I 
approved, but I was not interested.” I hope so. The 
book is described by its sub-title, The Life and Private 
History of Emily Bronté. Here the word “ private ’’ does 
not stand for intimate revelations which have nothing 
to do with Emily’s career as a writer and have never yet 
been published. There are no fresh facts in this book. 
“Private History ” means the history of Emily Bronté’s 
soul, which is naturally a matter of conjecture. It implies, 
I think, at once praise and condemnation of this book to 
add, as I must, that the author’s conception of Emily 
Bronté does not differ from that which a reader, familiar 
with her poems, her “legend” and with Wuthering 
Heights, possessed before he opened it. It implies praise 
because Emily Bronté’s character is so stamped into her 
work that any new interpretation of it must have been 
merely fantastic; condemnation, because, in that case, 
all the author has really done for us (as far as Emily herself 
is concerned) is to present a mythological, psychological 
theory of her genius, which is certainly dubious. Never- 
theless Miss Romer Wilson is so genuinely convinced that 
she is watching “‘ the very pulse of the machine,” and so 
excited herself by her discovery of Emily’s ‘‘ Dark Lover ” 
or Alter Ego and his demonic possession of her soul, that 
—I will not speak for readers more exactingly sensible 
than myself—she imparts for a time the glow of her own 
conviction ; while her gifts as a novelist enable her to 
assemble undoubtedly authentic details into vivid pictures 
of the life in Haworth Parsonage. Still, I do not approve. 
* * * 

It is best in biography not to try to explain too much. 
After all, the profundities of life lie upon its surface. This 
is true of biography as well as of the other arts—even of 
philosophy itself. It is exciting to go down into the 
depths, and ‘“‘as soon as our eyes grow accustomed to 
the darkness” we appear, indeed, to be surrounded with 
dim, enormous, precious truths; but the specimens which 
the pick can loosen and the bucket bring up, fail to sparkle 
in the light of day. You will find yourself instinctively 
checking the profound Miss Romer Wilson by the super- 
ficial Mrs. Gaskell, and not the superficial Mrs. Gaskell by 
the profound Miss Romer Wilson. 

* * * 

And what diamondiferous fragments has she in fact 
hauled to the surface? Miss Romer Wilson is convinced 
that Emily had a fit as a child and that images connected 
with the circumstances of it affected her imagination ever 
afterwards. We knew already that Emily Bronté was a 
solitary nature, passionately independent, fiercely reserved, 
very proud. We inferred that she carried within her 
famished longings which met with no satisfaction, hid 
themselves, and found an outlet in poetry—and occasional 
comfort in a high wind and desolate places. We know 
that she projected all that emotion into one famous work 
of art; that she must have made Heathcliff and Catherine 
out of the anger, beauty and pain of unsatisfied passion. 
We knew that her nature was too proud to beg for sympathy 
or to find happiness, even had opportunities been wider. 
These phrases are the commonplaces of commentary. 
Can others be found to describe her better? Does it add 
to our knowledge when once we have said that her passionate 
nature was too proud, too sternly independent to be happy 
or make others happy, to proceed to imagine her possessed 

y a baleful, creative yet destructive, spirit, “‘ the Dark 

ero,” whom she had taken to herself first as a protector, 


The game is nearly up as regards Emily’s humanity. The Dark 
Hero in her heart is in the ascendant. She is still able to escape 
him in dreams for a while. Very soon there will be no more visits 
to the world of fancy or to the real world for Childe Roland. Then 
his only freedom from the Dark Tower will be upon the moor, and 
there he will become finally possessed by that spirit who has domi- 
nated his life since youth, who has driven him from the world to this 


sombre place, and who will finally drive him down to seek oblivion 
in the grave. (p. 214.) 


* * * 

Miss Romer Wilson must not suppose from my com- 
ments that the intelligent will not follow this metaphorical 
writing, but what she clearly does not allow for is their 
disappointment when, having mastered it—and other still 
more complicated passages—they find that all it comes to 
is that Emily Bronté took refuge from disappointment in 
a dangerous and lonely pride—not, however, that we 
can regret having done so, for thence sprang a unique and 
intense work of art. 

* * * 

To be invited to take a header into opaque water and 
find the bottom an inch or two from the surface is a shock. 
Isolated and translated, the above quotation seems 
pretentiously mysterious, and there is certainly plenty of 
bugbear writing throughout this book; but one gets 
used to it. The ardour of the author is infectious; and 
although, for my own part, I have a horror of the bugbear 
style and never quite forgive, on reflection, an author who 
has once tried to bounce me and failed, in this case that 
style is mixed with much genuine and acute insight. Take 
the following passage about Charlotte : 

To be first was not much her desire. She had her father’s stub- 
born character. When Charlotte made up her mind to anything, 
she got it in the end. She was the stuff from which Florence Night- 
ingales are made. Duty and necessity were the mainstays of her 
soul, actually of her soul. On two occasions in later life, if not more, 
she would have shipwrecked as Branwell did, but for duty and 
necessity. They all had it in them to sail on to the rocks in a blind 
tempest, except, maybe, Anne. 

Charlotte’s vices were inability to yield an inch and a horrid 
partiality for tampering with the lives of others. Both are female 
vices. She thought meanwhile that she was a creature of sub- 
mission, capable of absolute submission to the object of her love. 
When women talk a dea! about submission I doubt but they are of 
the domineering sort, of the eating-up sort, husband-ogresses. 
There is too great a disparity between their self-abasement and the 
God-like husband of their dreams for truth. Such lowliness and 
such heavenly height can never mate. The wives that creep in the 
fiction of their imaginations about their husband’s feet get hold of 
a Twelve Tables of the Law made out of stone with which they rise 
and club their poor god on the head if he dares to step down off the 
pedestal which they have arranged for him. 

I do not like this passage because there are much more 
important things to be said about Charlotte and in praise 
of her character, but there is truth in it. And why 
‘“*Charlotte’s vices,” why not simply ‘“ Charlotte’s 
faults”? ? Because Miss Romer Wilson does not like 
Charlotte. I can easily understand her not admiring her 
as much as she does Emily (I do not myself); but in a 
book the theme of which may almost be said to be about 
the sterilising and isolating consequences of great spiritual 
pride, it is strange that the author should not treat with 
more sympathy the sister who, with an equal power of 
loving and suffering, and, too, a very jealous sense of. 
independence, did, nevertheless, put love before pride. 
There are remarkable points about her book upon which 
I have no space to comment: notably the way Miss Romer 
Wilson brings out the extent to which day-dreaming filled 
the lives of these three sisters and their brother. Branwell, 
and his place in the family, are clearer to me since I 
read it, and Anne a little more real. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW GERMAN NOVELS 


Maria Capponi. By Ren®# ScHIcKELE. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 
The Gateway to Life. By Frank Tutess. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 
The Golden Hills. By Ciara Viesic. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Southern Charm. By Isa GLENN. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


Three of these novels represent the first fruits of Messrs. 
Knopf’s plan to introduce post-war German literature to the 
British public. It is difficult to discover any particular quality 
common to these books so far, and certainly not easy to “* find 
revealed and interpreted that revolution of the spirit which is 
the hall-mark of the new Germany.” This does not reflect on the 
enterprise, but only proves that we need still more good trans- 
lations of German books if we are to understand the tendency 
of the new generation. Fiction does not hold the place in 
Germany which it does in France and England ; and even apart 
from that, post-war literature needs very careful seiection if it 
is to be more than ordinary literature which happens to be pub- 
lished after the war. We do not yet know that great literature 
is being produced in Germany, but from the analogy of French 
prose after 1870, we have a sign that Central Europe will be 
the place from which to expect it. 

The same difficulty exists in England: we have nothing that 
is really post-war. ‘‘ Imagine,’’ continue Messrs. Knopf, “ the 
exactly analogous venture of a single German publisher bringing 
out the works of such English writers, as, say, H. G. Wells, John 
Galsworthy, and Virginia Woolf.” There is nothing however 
that can be called post-war about any of these, except Mrs. 
Woolf’s amazing technique. If we are only to have the German 
equivalents to Mr. Wells and Mr. Galsworthy we shall get no 
further than a knowledge of how the pre-war generation are 
feeling now it is over. We must find the nearest thing to post- 
war spirit in English literature and then seek for some corres- 
ponding group feeling in Germany. In England the years imme- 
diately after the war saw the culmination of a real modern 
movement, but it was a movement beginning long before the 
war, with the reaction to Victorian ideals of morals and beauty, 
and one which the war hastened even faster to its final expression 
and end. Not that it is ended, but that there is something 
exacting about its outlook which causes its exponents to relapse 
into orthodoxy after one or two brilliant contributions ; they 
drop their pebble on the slowly increasing mound and then pass 
on. If we take such books as Antic Hay, South Wind, and The 
Waste Land they all seem to represent a common outlook, a 
highly sophisticated bitterness, a perception of futility without 
a resignation to it, a horror of sentimentality which increases to 
a distrust of beauty and an intellectual honesty which makes 
them unpleasant to many readers and to others a really valuable 
contribution to modern thought and style. The mood— 
brilliant, bitter and despairing—that has inspired these and so 
many other modern books, is a confession of sterility in itself and 
so bound to be worked out by like diggers ; their disillusion was 
being fostered long before the war, but reached its height soon 
after it, and since no one can live at the pitch of helpless indig- 
nation which they reached, we see them subsiding into atavistic 
orthodoxy. The mood, however, reappears, and we find books 
like Dusty Answer, Crewe Train, and Some People (this last 
perhaps the cleverest and most dissatisfied of them all) continuing 
to preserve a special modern atmosphere, and in turn creating 
a thirst for it, for this taste of mature, ironic distinction, this 
wit, and wary approach to beauty, which seems to overcome 
all other appetities, so that in our generation there are probably 
more intelligent people than there have been in any other who 
read only their contemporaries. 

Thus an English novel, to be very ‘‘ modern” will probably 
belong to this group of writers. In France much has been 
written with the same tendency, the cynicism of all these authors 
being in reality equal except in so far as it is affected by a 
sense of pity. In A Passage to India or Mrs. Dalloway we 
feel the authors are fond of human beings; in Some People, 
Poiterism, or Crome Yellow we feel that they are not—but 
neither group puts faith in any human aspirations. The phrase 
of Morand, ‘* Europe, si laide, mais notre mére ” is equivalent to 
devotion in the modern attitude. There is a temptation to 
linger over the compactness of this phase of English literature on 
the excuse of finding an outlook to compare with the German, but 
these translations are too dissimilar to be grouped easily, and the 
reviewer must pass on to them, and leave to some bored examinee 
of the future the task of analysing the hatred of beauty in the 
present century, or accounting for the large number of 
translations of Petronius which appeared between 1920 and 
1923. 

Maria Capponi is the best of these novels, and the nearest in 


onan 


spirit to the English ones already quoted. The author is an 
Alsatian, and his attitude seems to look more to Paris than to 
Berlin. The book is the love-story of an Alsatian noble who has 
carried on an affair since childhood with an Italian beauty. The 
book opens with his wife’s death. From his retirement in the 
Black Forest he summons his old Italian lover, and then goes 
over all his associations with her till he reaches the moment of 
writing. The book ends with her telegram. She will not come, 

In spite of the retrospective setting of the whole book, it js 
really a plain narrative of a few episodes, without any especial 
technique for this kind of novel. By far the best of these 
episodes is the first meeting of the lovers when the hero is only 
fourteen, and their stay in Venice which is ended by a tragedy, 
Nothing is so difficult as to describe the first love affairs of 
children without falling into false simplicity and sentiment. 
Here we feel every phrase to be true, though the small boy and 
the wild young marchesa are out of the ordinary in themselves, 
The author plunges them both into the mazes of a real flirtation 
instead of a hand-holding, sweet-sharing romance. They disguise 
their feelings, are rude to each other, proud, witty, rebellious, so 
that their first meeting, where they boast of their genealogies, 
seems the most natural beginning in the world. The boy is a man 
of the world at fourteen (his first act in Venice is to make the 
manager give him a better room than his aunt has allotted him) 
and the girl a D’Annunzio heroine. The whole Venetian back- 
ground has that indefinable atmosphere of pageantry which one 
associates with pre-war Europe. ‘The Russian battleships, 
whose princely admiral gambles away till forced to suicide, his 
love affair with the hero’s aunt, the glare, the parties, the cos- 
mopolitan life which the children move in, are described with 
expert accuracy in a vivid yet hard-bitten way. There are 
other episodes in Venice, and one on the Riviera, but one feels 
the latter to be too much the stage Riviera, and it is the Vene- 
tian descriptions, and those of Alsace, that impose themselves. 
All the characters are well drawn, the hero’s wife and family, 
the Englishman, Lord Berrick, and the Italian relations of 
Maria Capponi. It is a rare example of a novel of smart 
people without a false note, because we take their surroundings 
for granted, and are not particularly interested in their smartness. 
As a study of passion, it succeeds from the note of wildness 
and incompatibility that is struck at the beginning ; the frivolity 
of the younger son, the wild caprices of Maria Capponi. Their 
zealous guard on their own independence make them a pair of 
typically selfish lovers, attracted always against their will. It 
would be a mistake for them to have ended their lives together, 
and we leave the one with his child and his castle in the North, 
the other with her flirtations in Rome. The Alsatian politics 
are interesting, but rather obscure ; the scenery and home life 
are more illuminating. This novel really seems to have been 
written by a Frenchman; the passion, the dialogue, the com- 
petent flippancy all seem typical of a certain kind of French 
fiction, but there is a depth in the hero and a seriousness behind 
the elegant idle lives that a French writer could not so easily 
obtain. It is rare to read a love story with hero and heroine 
so distinct and likeable ; in most stories it is impossible to like 
the hero, if written by a woman, or to see the heroine apart 
from his conception of him, if written by a man. It is the 
skill and daring of the child episode and the technique by 
which the admiral’s love tragedy is presented through their 
eyes that is amazing in this story and that come with a beauty 
and crispness utterly removed from the Venice of Thomas 
Mann. 

The Gateway to Life is a kind of school story, the description 
of a set of boys about to leave a provincial school and their 
struggle with the problems, mainly erotic, of their lives. This 
is modern, in the sense that the schoolboys belong to the gene- 
ration that really did know nothing about the war. They are 
so young as to be in reaction against the Wandervégel and to 
distrust any co-operation, or concerted bid for adventure and 
freedom as a protection against life. Unfortunately this is an 
incoherent novel; it is very difficult to see what the youths 
stand for instead. It is quite unlike an English school-story 
and much closer (much inferior) to the Faux monnayeurs of 
Gide. We have the same schoolboy suicide, a good deal of 
invective against the bourgeoisie, and the chains of academic 
existence, some painful facetiousness, and an enormous quantity 
of love. Amid desperate struggles and exhortations, speeches, 
discursions, vows, and even exercise, one by one the characters 
fall victim to the opposite, or nearly opposite, sex. All except 
the suicide. After the precocious sanity of Claus and Maria Cappon! 
the terrified experiments of these seventeen-year-old schoolboys 
seem rather incomprehensible. It is in fact a dismally senti- 


mental book ; it might be a product of some remote American 
schoolboys and schoolgirls chase 
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each other round the town ; masters forage through the medieval 

streets with copies of Latin proses; gatherings of repressed 

scholars drink their beer and make rhetorical speeches full of 
antic fun. 

“Come, Alcibiades,’ Dietrich smiles up at Wolf. Wolf 
throws himself down beside his friend in the corner of the red 
sofa. Kappel fills his glass. ‘* Drink, my friend, for wine is the 
plood of earth. It bubbles up, and drinking it, we drink of her.” 

“Talk to us, Dietrich,” begs Jason. 

“What is the highest good ?”’ asks Dietrich after a pause for 

reflection. 

“Life !’? shouts Wolf. 

“ Justice !”’ answers Kappel. 

“Strength!” contributes Willie Gast. 

“Art!” cries Biichling. 

“Fame!” says Werner von Raspe. 

“To that which you all forgot!” 

““What did we forget ? What do you mean ?” 

“Don’t you know Wolf?” 

Wolf nods. ‘* Love.” 

‘“* He’s right,’ mutters Biichling. 

** So it is with you all, you sons of earth,’ Dietrich goes on laugh- 

ing. 

Dietrich drains his glass to the end and hurls it against the wall. 
So it is, but when expressed in this pseudo-Homeric jargon with 
pages and chapters more to match it, and no clear explanation 
of characters or outlook (except the suicide of Elias who feels 
himself ‘‘ irretrievably besmirched”’), we feel that this immature 
romance of youth is only a post-Freudian, post-Gidian, but 
absolutely formless parallel to St. Winifred’s (or the World of 
School). 

The Golden Hills is a story of the bad times after the peace 
among the vine growers of the Mosel Valley. It gives a vivid 
picture of the hills and the river and the villagers who live by 
the yield of their vineyards. We see the old peasant families 
brought lower and lower by the high taxation and collapse of the 
mark, and a flood that crowns their woes. Gradually they 
recover, and Maria the heroine, who has had an illegitimate 
child, is married to the faithful Caspar. The novel is like a 
weaker version of Hardy; it gives an interesting picture of 
viticulture, of peasant hardships, and South German landscape, 
but it is lacking in distinction. Full of all the horrors of the 
peasant novel (miserly old, vicious young, drink, distrained 
cows, starvation, exposed babies) it yet lacks the imaginative 
value which Hardy gave them, leaving only an impression of 
the beauty of the sunny Mosel Valley and the courage of the 
peasants. 

Southern Charm is a novel of New York life as it affects the 
ladies of a Southern family. It is a frankly American novel 
with nothing German about it. The characters are Southern 
but do not succeed in being charming, and it is not an easy book 
to read. 

The other three books are all well translated (Maria Capponi 
especially), while the amount of slang and school jargon in The 
Gateway to Life must have been a real labour to Mr. Lowe-Porter. 
The enterprise of Messrs. Knopf in bringing these foreign novels 
before the public is admirable, though it seems they have not 
yet brought their German translations up to the level of their 
French ones. It is important to distinguish between a novel 
that really is modern and tendentious and one which is only a 
competent post-war story in a pre-war convention. The former 
probably do exist in Germany, so we can still dispense with an 
English translation of Stein. 


Cyrit. CONNOLLY. 


VULGAR ERRORS ABOUT 
SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare: Truth and Tradition. 
7s. 6d. 

Writers, it is to be feared, do not realise that when we reviewers 
ply the rod “ it hurts us more than it hurts them.” They may, 
however, rest assured that when we find a book which can be 
unreservedly praised we are delighted. Such a book is the one 
before us; a work of the rare kind which shows genuine and 
first-hand learning along with a true sense of style. Dr. Smart, 
as Professor Macneile Dixon tells us in his introductory memoir, 

had an artist’s distaste for things half done : and was content, 
while others with far less knowledge bestrode the public stage, 
to add patiently to his own stock.” He worked quietly for 
eighteen years as Lecturer in English at Glasgow University, and 

‘dwelt among his own people,” indifferent to fame, but ever, 
like Stradivarius, “ wincing at false work and loving the true.” 


By J. S. Smarr. Arnold. 


He was deeply read in philosophy, and a student of French, 
German, and Italian—an admirable equipment for a teacher of 
English literature. Such men are none too common, and it 
becomes us when we meet them to give due recognition. 

This essay, which Dr. Smart did not live to finish, is not so 
incomplete as to hide his qualities. It is essentially a close and 
critical examination of the common assumptions as to Shakes- 
peare’s life and character, and might be summed up in the title 
of one of the chapters. : ‘* Things that never were.” He scrutin- 
ises the statement that Shakespeare’s father, because he signed 
with a cross, could not write, and finds the argument inadequate ; 
for, as he shows by many examples, signing with a cross was then 
far from a proof of illiteracy. He takes the poaching story and 
demolishes it—we hope for ever. As for the legend that Shakes- 
peare started his theatrical career by holding horses at the door, 
he points out that it is first heard in 1753. He treats with 
equally just contempt the story of the fatal drinking-bout. 
Above all, he proves on how slight a foundation rests the belief 
that John Shakespeare was ruined, and was therefore unable to 
give his son a decent education. 

It is true that even Dr. Smart cannot avoid conjecture, as 
indeed no biographer of Shakespeare has ever been able to 
avoid it. He tells us much about the schooling that the poet 
might have received at Stratford: the fact remains that there 
is no proof of his having been to school at all. Of two contradic- 
tory traditions recorded by Aubrey he chooses one: there is 
nothing to prevent somebody else from choosing the other. And 
he omits altogether the not too pleasant contemporary anecdote 
told by Manningham. Indeed, like us all, he has to select his 
facts ; and, like us all, he selects those he likes and rejects those 
he dislikes. (His faith, for example, in Heminge and Condell, 
and in the First Folio generally, is quite touching.) But at any 
rate his book is free from the irritating ‘*‘ doubtless ” with which 
Sidney Lee regularly introduces what is specially doubtful. A 
large part of the book is devoted to a careful consideration of the 
Baconian theory ; and one is glad to see that Dr. Smart, though 
vigorous enough, indulges in none of the vituperation which the 
orthodox have so freely employed, and which has undoubtedly 
defeated its own end by rousing sympathy with the heretics. 
After all, the theory is held by rational men, and must be met 
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by reasoning. Dr. Smart reasons, and his disproof is therefore 
the most convincing we have seen. 

Incidental pieces of original work add to our pleasure. We 
do not, for instance, remember to have seen before a demonstra- 
tion that the lines in Othello on the sibyl who wrought the 
handkerchief must have been taken direct from Ariosto (p. 183) ; 
Harrington’s translation omitting the decisive words: and the 
appendices, though fragmentary, contain other valuable sug- 
gestions. There are a few tiny misprints, probably due to the 
imperfect state in which the manuscript was left by the author. 
Browning’s Caponsacci (p. 19) should be Caponsacchi. ‘* Out- 
line ’’ in Digges’s commendatory verses (p. 115) should read 
* outlive’?; ‘* Juvenilian” (p. 163) is for ‘‘ Juvenalian ”’ ; 
Kean, the actor, appears (p. 151) as ‘“* Keen”’ ; Hobbes’s Latin 
** Words ”’ (p. 173) ought to be *‘ Works”; and for on in “ Je 
prends mon bien on je le trouve ” (p. 204) read 0”. 

EK. E. KELwetr. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


The Rebellious Puritan: Portrait of Mr. Hawthorne. 
Morris. Constable. 16s. 


** The entire system of man’s affairs as at present established, 
is built up purposely to exclude the careless and happy soul. 
The very children would upbraid the wretched individual who 
should endeavour to take life and the world as—what we might 
naturally suppose them meant for—a place and opportunity for 
enjoyment.” Thus, in Italy and in middle-age, wrote Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, New Englander. ‘ It is the iron rule in our day,” he 
continued, ‘* to require an object and a purpose in life . . . We 
go all wrong by too strenuous a resolution to go all right.” 

Italy had confirmed this scepticism, but it is latent in all 
Hawthorne’s works. “American life...” wrote Henry 
James of that period, “had begun to be, simply. It was an 
immeasurable distance from having begun to enjoy.” And 
Hawthorne, as an artist, instinctively sought to enjoy life, and 
to make others enjoy it. His idea of enjoyment was innocent, 
but it was not recognised or provided for in America then. 

Still, in America, despite the ‘‘ large number of elements that 
were lacking,’ and which Henry James has enumerated so 
amusingly in his monograph, Hawthorne had made a place for 
himself, and a considerable reputation. No _ philosopher, 
sceptical alike of theories and ideals, he was yet intensely 
interested in humanity. He observed endlessly and minutely, 
and his clear unenthusiastic intelligence pierced to the core of 
almost everything he considered. 

It was an odd world that he had to observe. Born in the little 
town of Salem, once a flourishing port but already losing its 
business to Boston and New York, he belonged by birth, and a 
little by inclination, to a society whose ideal was sober and 
godly living, observance of the laws of society, and little, if any, 
intellectual activity. In Boston, and later at Concord, as his 
reputation increased, he came into touch with the advanced 
and thoughtful society of America: Emerson, whose house was 
an Academy where flourished “ Athenian ideals in a Spartan 
environment ’’; Thoreau, who carried Emerson’s theories, 
sometimes, to their reductio ad absurdum, and made the Master 
nervous ; Margaret Fuller, a super-woman who could discourse, 
without preparation and for any period of time from an hour to 
all day, on Life, Education, Impulse. ‘ On the nature of Beauty 
we had good talk,’’ she records somewhere. She exacted the 
deference due to “ genius,’’ but Hawthorne ridiculed—in secret 
to his wife—her avowed efforts to become the “ wisest and 
greatest woman of the time.’ In truth, though he lived in a 
land where “ native Apollos and Platos spring up in your every- 
day walks,” Hawthorne rather suspected the quality of these 
sages and deities. 

But, unlike his talkative transcendental contemporaries, 
he continued to observe. From every stage of his life, he 
gathered material and understanding that later he was to use 
in his novels. And this power of impartial, unimpassioned 
observation applied to his art—the complement of its purely 
fanciful element—was the finest thing he possessed. It is prob- 
ably significant that both Poe and Hawthorne felt the charm 
of the fanciful. They found in it the romance, the mystery 
and beauty with which tradition and past sufferings have so 
freely endowed Europe. But, while Poe’s fancy is his glorious 
weapon, in Hawthorne it is slighter, more whimsical ; he might 
have been greater without it. He is perhaps the finer artist 
of the two just because he possessed, in addition to his fancy, 
an intellect that refined, while it intensified, his puritan sense of 
life and the tragic reality of sin. There is insight in the New 
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Englander who could write (of Hollingworth, in the Blithedale 
Romance) : 


He ought to have commenced his investigation of the subject by 
committing some huge sin in his proper person, and examining 
the condition of his higher instincts afterwards. 

Hawthorne never committed any huge sin; but in his artistic 
imagination he committed a sin for each of his novels, and his 
examination of the condition of the higher instincts afterwards 
is shatteringly acute. 

And then, in middle life, he came to Europe, this student of 
sin who had lived the life of an exemplary and God-fearing 
New Englander. In Europe he remainded an outsider; much 
he disliked, some things shocked him, especially the naked 
statuary. Still, England, and even more, Italy, finally set him 
free: his intellectual emancipation was completed there, 
While his wife bridled at the monks and Penitents and Popish 
superstitions, Hawthorne looked with his clear eyes, and said 
** you cannot think it is all a farce when you see peasant, citizen, 
and soldier ... kneeling for moments or for hours.., 
too humble to approach his God directly, and therefore asking 
the intermediation of some saint ... If I had a murder on 
my conscience ...I think I should have been inclined to 
kneel . . . and pour it into the safe secrecy of the confessional, 
What an institution that is! Man needs it so that it seems as if 
God must have ordained it.’’ Here spoke the emancipated 
puritan, emancipated with the wisdom of a Leonardo rather 
than with the enthusiasm of Boston Transcendentalists. 

This is the first full critical biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
that has appeared, and it is excellent. Mr. Morris understands 
his author, and the world to which he belonged. He writes a 
good and restrained English, with no suspicion of mere cleverness, 
but a real ability to express himself concisely. 


A COLLABORATION OF GENIUS 


Correspondence between Richard Strauss and Hugo von Hofmann- 
sthal, 1907-1918. Translated by Paut ENGLAND. Secker. 18s, 
Nothing is rarer in the history of art than the successful 
collaboration of two men in one work ; but it is an interesting 
fact that when two artists meet who can collaborate successfully 
they are generally so happy in their association that they 
produce a number of good things. It is only in the mixed 
genres that the really successful collaboration is found. No two 
poets have ever written a single poem that was a masterpiece, 
no two sculptors have carved any of the great pieces of sculpture 
in the world, but architects have collaborated with sculptors, 
musicians with poets, and even in painting it has been known for 
one man to paint the landscape and another to put in the 
figures, and the result has been a good picture. 

The most famous collaborations have been in the combination 
of music with poetry. Purcell and Dryden was the first and 
greatest English collaboration ; since then there has only been 
one outstanding instance—that of Gilbert and Sullivan. Verdi’s 
finest operas are those in which he collaborated with Arrigo 
Boito, who was a man of undoubted genius, a musician as well as 
a writer; and all Richard Strauss’s best operatic work has been 
done in conjunction with Hugo von Hofmannsthal. The 
correspondence between Hofmannsthal and Strauss from 1907 
to 1918 was first published in Germany in 1925 and has now 
been translated into English by Paul England in a straightforward 
colloquial style which reads well. 

Reading these letters we see the genesis of Elektra, Der Rosen- 
kavalier, Ariadne auf Naxos and Die Frau olme Schatten—all 
Strauss’s most successful operas—and we learn how much the 
musician owed to the dramatist. In character and temperament 
the two men are poles asunder. Strauss seems the more worldly 
and superficial, but he has good sense, good humour, and a clear, 
practical head. The poet does all the dramatic invention and 
has all the ideas, but the first drafts which he submits to Strauss 
are often subjected to very intelligent criticism by the musician 
and are often improved by his suggestions. For example, of 
Act II. of Rosenkavalier, Strauss writes : 

It would be very nice if in Act II. you would write something for 

a contemplative ensemble, just after the moment of the dramatic 

explosion, when the action comes to a standstill and all are lost in 

reflection. Such points of repose are always very telling ; for 

example, the great ensemble in Lohengrin, Act II., known 8 

“the heavy brooding ”*—or the quintet in Die Meistersinger, 

again, in Jl Barbiere, the A flat ensemble at the end of Act L 

““Freddo ed immobile.” Every musician knows these things 

and can play them over for you. If all goes smoothly Act I. can 


be ready in outline by the beginning of June. .. . 
It is a curious fact, however, that the suggestion for the famous 
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waltzes of Der Rosenkavalier came from the poet. Hofmannsthal 
writes to Strauss on April 23rd, 1909, about a new comedy 
he is writing and sends him the draft of Act I. of Der 
Rosenkavalier : 


Naturally you will not find it all so ‘‘ good ” to compose as the 
first scene, which is purely lyrical ; there are sure to be some thorny 
passages, though none I hope, in which the possibilities of the 
musical setting are not carefully borne in mind—and the ‘“‘ good ” 
passages, I fancy, will be in the majority. For the last act please 
think of some old-fashioned Viennese waltz measure—half sweet, 
half piquant—it must pervade the whole act. 

Strauss acknowledges the first act as follows: 

Act I. arrived yesterday—I am simply ravished by it; it really 
is extraordinarily charming and so subtle—a little too subtle, 
perhaps, for the general public, but that doesn’t matter. The middle 
part (the levée scene} is not easy to put into shape, but I shall 
manage it all right—I have the whole summer before me. The 
concluding scene is splendid—I have already had a shot at it— 
I only wish I had already got so far. But in order to preserve the 
symphonic unity I shall have to compose it all in the order in which 
it is written—so I must have patience. Yes, it is certainly a 
delicious curtain—what a wonderful fellow you are! 

On receipt of the whole comedy Strauss writes : 

After three days of snow, rain and wind I have come to a conclusion 
which I will lose no time in laying before you; please don’t be 
angry with me but calmly consider what I am now going tosay .. . 
He then proceeds to criticise Act II. as ‘‘ dull and feeble ” 

and advises a thorough recasting of the scene. In a second 
letter he pursues his points still more vigorously and makes 
many excellent suggestions. Strauss’s honesty and candour 
was received by Hofmannsthal in the right spirit and his reply 
is admirable: 

You cannot seriously think that I shall let you down or put 
difficulties in your way at such a moment. The alterations you 
require are indispensable from your point of view, and as they 
do not fight either with my original conception of the principal 
character nor broadly speaking with the general contour of the 
piece I will set to work on them as soon as possible. I shall need 
a certain time for my imagination to assimilate the new material, 
before I can feel and visualize, simply and vividly, the reconstructed 
whole ... 

In one of his letters Strauss confesses to a certain “‘ dryness ” 
and the history of his career suggests that he has not, as other 
greater composers have, grown richer and riper with time but 
thinner and emptier. In a much later letter written in 1916 he 
gives Hofmannsthal an extremely banal and commonplace 
“plot” for a new libretto which draws from the poet the 
following : 

I had to have a hearty laugh over your letter! The subjects 
you propose are, from my point of view, so shocking that they might 
well frighten one off from ever writing another libretto so long 
as one lived—though by ‘“‘ one”’ of course, I mean “‘me”’! 


Nobody reading this correspondence through can doubt that 
Hofmannsthal was superior to Strauss in general culture and 
sensitiveness and that the musician owes the poet an immense 
debt ; he was always stimulating the artist in him and it is 
to Hofmannsthal even more than to Strauss that we owe the 
finest opera of modern times, Der Rosenkavalier. 


LADY OXFORD’S NOVEL 


Octavia. By Marcor Oxrorp. 7s. 6d. 


It is a relief, at any rate for the reader who has plunged into 
the currents of post-war fiction, to be at rest for the moment on 
dry land and not whirled round by this new fashion and that, 
or caught up on the latest tide of romantic materialism. One 
of the most attractive qualities of Octavia is its detachment 
from the various tendencies of the contemporary novel. It is 
a picture of people and scenes the author has known extremely 
well, and she has not been led to distort them for the sake of art 
or propaganda. One grows a little tired of the professional 
keenness which animates the work of so many novelists writing 
to-day. Life, in fiction, has become a network of problems, at 
most a conflict of social types, from which always there emerges, 
to the satisfaction of the writer, the diagnosis of a new England. 
Actually these new types can all be traced to the writings of Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Wells at the beginning of the century. They 
are as modern now as ever they were (except that in fiction they 
are also rather shop-soiled), but behind them the main body of 
society has changed very little. It is the distinction of Lady 
Oxford’s novel that it gives a very true picture of the traditional, 
fox-hunting, good-natured county life which is the same, in all 


Cassell. 


— 


essentials, as it was a hundred years ago. 


The best parts of the 
book are the hunting scenes : 


The hounds, glued to the line, kept together and were Clearly 
running for blood. They swerved towards the road, through a 
dense and hairy fence that looked at least seven feet high ang 
impervious even to a bird. Octavia’s heart sank, as, except for 
an ominous-looking stile in the corner, she saw no way of getting 
out of the field. 

She perceived a man galloping at top speed towards the stile, 
He was riding a raking-looking chestnut, and a casual observer 
might have supposed his horse was out of hand, as only a maniac 
could have challenged timber at such a pace ; but within ten yards 
of the take-off his horse checked as if he had been in a show-yard 
and bounded over the stile like a buck. His rider looked round to 
see who was behind him, and Octavia recognized Robin Compton, 
She tried to pull her horse straight before following, but Havoe, 
seeing someone in front of him, gave a bound and a rush and, taking 
off too soon, hit the top rail with great violence, and nothing: but 
consummate horsemanship could have prevented him from landing 
on his head. On seeing who she was, Robin pulled back and, pale 
with fear, said : 

‘* Who the hell gave you that bit? My God! 


I could wring 
Merlin’s neck for disobeying me. 


At the first check Ill change it.” 
** Never mind, Robin,” said Octavia, flushed with excitement and 
forgetting she had never called him by his Christian name before, 
‘“* We're in for a good thing !—I hope to God they won’t check. How 
wonderfully your horse jumped. If he had pecked, Havoe would 
never have got over. The spirit of emulation did it !” 

** Damned little cocky-wax ! What does he know about bits ? 
Pll break every bone in his body. Look out, Octavia! They're 
turning,” said Robin. ‘“‘ There’s a canal and railway somewhere 
about. Better keep down wind and don’t touch his mouth.” 


It is curious that, in a book which contains many passages 
as vigorous as this, the dialogue is occasionally stiff and 
often hardly characteristic of the speakers. A large number of 
people come into the story, many of them to be described and 
then to pass out of sight ; sometimes one remembers with most 
conviction those that are least important. Octavia, a girl 
seventeen years of age, “‘ hungry,” as she says, for life and 
experience, is not seen by the author with enough detachment. 
The description of her lovers and of the various degrees of 
affection and love which she felt for each of them is sincere and 
subtle : yet she herself is a far clearer, more vital figure in the 
brief glimpses of her childhood and on the hunting field than in 
her relationship with men. The earlier chapters move slowly and 
are largely descriptive, first of Octavia’s parents and home in 
Scotland, afterwards of a hunting shire in the Midlands, where 
she stays with friends. With Octavia’s falling in love, however, 
and her honeymoon, the book narrows down to a love story, 
in which all the characters except the lovers cease to fix our 
attention. The description, at the end, of Octavia’s confine- 
ment, and the birth of a still-born child, is a piece of realism 
which conflicts oddly with general open-air, Whyte-Melville 
quality of the book. 


LUTHER OPENS FIRE 


Luther and the Reformation. Vol. II. 
Longmans. 16s. 


Having dealt in his first volume with Luther’s mental develop- 
ment up to 1518, the period in which, so to speak, Luther got up 
steam and established contact with the enemy, Dr. Mackinnon 
here moves on to the three and a-half momentous years, October 
1517 to April 1521, during which he cleared his decks for action 
and developed against both Pope and Emperor the full force of 
his broadside. As those who know his first volume expected, 
Dr. Mackinnon shows himself fully equal to his task; he sticks 
to his method and triumphantly it carries him through. The 
method is to provide a business-like summary both of Luther's 
own words and writings and of the latest modern commentaries 
on them, more particularly the German ones, and to make 
judgments from the standpoint of a sympathetic critic of 
the founder of Protestantism. Dr. Mackinnon believes 1 
Liberty and Toleration ; he sometimes wishes Luther’s courage 
were not reinforced with so much cocksureness and would like 
him to show more consciousness that those who disagreed with 
him may yet be right. He suggests that if Erasmus might 


By JAMES MACKINNON. 


have borrowed some of Luther’s pluck, Luther would have done 
well to take in exchange some of Erasmus’s open-mindedness. 
But he would be the first to admit that men are not made that 
way: a noble rage against evil in the heart does not bring to 
the lips the wise smile of philosophic tolerance, an open mind, 
like a leaking boiler, does not develop pressure as well as a closed 
one, and there is not room in a battleship’s hold for much besides 
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‘METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE 
By A. C. WARD. 5s. net 


A general survey of contemporary literature up to 1925, 
| with chapters on novelists, dramatists, poets, essayists and 
| critics, biographers and travellers. 


THE SPRINGS OF LAUGHTER 
By C. W. KIMMINS, M.A., D.Sc. 6s. net 


An account of the author’s investigations of the sense of 


| humour in English and American children, and in coloured 
children. 


_ THIS SMOKING WORLD 


By A. E. HAMILTON. With an Introductory Essay 
by Str Montacue SHEARMAN, Kt. 6s. net 


A fascinating book in which the author reviews this 
strangest of human customs from every aspect. 


APES AND ANGELS. A Book of Essays 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY. 5s. net 
“Mr. Priestley gives us tonic and enlivening pages.” 
—Sunday Times. 
_AS THEY SEEMED TO ME 
By UGO OJETTI. 





Translated by Henry Furst. 
6s. net 
“He displays the Midas touch of the born essayist, trans- 
muting commonplace incidents and chance encounters into 
literature that will endure.”—Times Lit. Supp. 


ALPINE VALLEYS OF ITALY: From 
San Remo to Lake Orta 
By ELLINOR L. BROADBENT. 


Tilustrated. 
7s. 6d. net 
This book describes a fascinating country which offers a 
variety of interest to travellers. 


_THE ROMANCE OF THE YORKSHIRE 
COAST 


3y H. L. GEE. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


A book which will bring new knowledge and new 
pleasure to lovers of Yorkshire. 


THE FAMILIAR GUIDE TO PARIS 


By JOHN N. WARE, Author of “How to Find Old 


Paris.” Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
A book which describes the things most likely to interest 


| the English-speaking traveller in Paris. 
RAMBLES IN CORNWALL 
By J. H. WADE. Iilustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


A delightful book for the traveller and the armchair 
reader. 


A WAYFARER IN FRENCH 
_ VINEYARDS 


By E. I. ROBSON. 


Illustrated by J. R. E. Howarp. 

7s. 6d. net 

A delightful book about the history, art, architecture and 
people of the great vine-growing districts. 


MY TWO AFRICAN JOURNEYS 
By FRANK GRAY. Illustrated. 15s. net 
_ A vivid story of travel and adventure by the late M.P. 
tor Oxford City. 
JAPANESE ALL 
By J. INGRAM BRYAN, B.A., Ph.D. 6s. net 
A volume of essays which sketches with brilliant fancy 


and humour almost every aspect of Japanese life and 
character, 
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The Two Books of the Moment 
+. FREEDOM 
oF THE SEAS 


-. - “, by LIEUT..COMMANDER THE HON. 


KENWORTHY, RN, MP. 
and GEORGE YOUNG, M.V.O. 


“U.S., Ourselves and Sea Power : a@ serious book with some 
good war yarns a book which cannot help being important, first 
because its purpose is to explore the prospects of establishing a per- 
manent world peace, and second because the exploration is so ably and 
thoroughly done. The book is a most valuable clearance of the way that 
leads towards Anglo-American Co-operation; admirably written .. . 
there are some interesting war revelations.”’—Zvening Standard “A 
very controversial book of great value and importance. It is a com- 
prehensive survey of the history and present position of the British Com- 
mand of the seas, with a convincing forecast of probable developments 
in the event of another naval war.”—Daily Mirror ‘‘ Many secrets of 
the naval war . . . are revealed’’—Daily Chronicle ‘‘A frank and 
fearless book, it discusses the problems raised from all points of view, 
and political students will not be able to ignore them, but be 
forced to give them the consideration they merit.”—Public Opinion 
“‘The book is an authoritative exposition of the growth of sea law, but 
its real value is in the policy which is outlined for the future.”— 
—Birmingham Gazette Illustrated 18/- net 


tHe WINDSOR BEAUTIES 
by LEWIS MELVILLE 


“Mr. Melville does this sort of thing uncommonly well . . . he 
picks the telling anecdote with precision . . . every page bears 
witness to his wide reading and quick assimilation. In the popularisa- 
tion of history Mr. Melville has played a commendable part . . . char- 
acters that lend themselves easily to his intimate and graphic interpre- 
tation.”—Daily Telegraph ‘A very readable and often amusing account 
of some of those fair but frail dames who helped to relieve the tedium 
of affairs of State for Charles II. Mr. Melville does this sort of thing 
very well indeed, weaving his facts and his anecdotes into recognisable 

character sketches.”’—Daily Mirror Illustrated 21/- net 
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THE TRAVEL DIARIES 
OF 


WILLIAM BECKFORD 
OF FONTHILL 


Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by 
GUY CHAPMAN. Two volumes. 12 collo- 
type plates. Edition limited to 1,000 copies. 


42s. net. 





= Edmund Gosse, in the Sunday 

= Times: ‘* These travel diaries have never 
before been properly edited, and they 
form a work which is an addition to any 
library of English classics. 


; ‘Beckford was a great writer of 
= English prose, whose value is only now 
= beginning to be appreciated.” 





Morning Post: “ The colour and music 
of his prose make these chronicles delight- 
ful reading, and they also prove the truth 
of Oliver Elton’s critical comment that 
* Beckford has a more accurate vision of 
foreign scenery than any English writer 
between Gray and Ruskin, Wordsworth 
not excluded.” This magnificent reprint 
has twelve plates in collotype.” 
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ammunition. Nature has not yet discovered the recipe for 
beating up two imperfect men into one perfect one, for com- 
plementary qualities in the same individual have a way of can- 
celling each other out. Luther had enough to do to be himself. 

What he was, as Dr. Mackinnon makes us see him, was not 
the monotonous pyramid of virtues or of vices into which the 
theological axes of so many historians have hacked him; he 
was really nothing much more than one of those men, none too 
common after all, who could make people listen when they talk. 
He could do this, first of all, because he cared intensely whether 
they listened or not; he was acutely conscious of what other 
people thought and intensely anxious to impress and influence 
them. Most of us at one time or another wish that other 
people were different, and liked us more than they do. But 
Luther never developed the grown-up person’s acquiescence in 
others’ aloofness and his own isolation ; at thirty-eight he had 
& young man’s self-conscious assumption of confidence when he 
faced the Emperor at Worms ; at thirty-four it still tortured him 
to think that if he were burned at the stake his parents would be 
disgraced. Most teachers of the young soon learn to acquiesce 
in the proverb about sows’ ears and develop a preference for 
preaching to the converted. Luther at the very height of his 
powers never learnt to bask in the approval of his disciples ; he 
was always goaded by their applause into trying, in defiance of 
common sense and experience, to increase their number. He 
could make people listen at Wittenberg, then why not at Rome ? 
Watch him trying, like some youthful wireless enthusiast, to find 
the wavelength that would give him Leo X. First he goes on 
the assumption that Leo is the very best of men; the only 
reason why he cannot be got to sing through Luther’s loud 
speaker is that a gang of Italian cardinals persistently jam him. 
But at last he gets Leo himself, and suddenly the conviction 
bursts upon him that the message is the wrong one. Feverishly 
he cuts off the current, smashes his receiving set, and in no time 
is shouting down a microphone of his own what Leo ought to 
have said. He must make people listen, and if no one else will 
give them his message he will do it himself. He despairs at last 
of influencing Leo—he is plainly unteachable—all the more need 
then to get other people to see how wrong he is. 

But people would not have listened so eagerly, or tried so 
hard to shout him down, if he had not had something to say. 
He was not a mere distributor; the echoes he sent ringing 
round Europe came from his own lungs, and they rose thence 
because of what he himself had learnt and suffered ; they were 
the shouts of a lonely soul. Luther in fact was a good teacher 
because he had been a slow learner: it took him a very long 
time to feel his way up to the right end of the stick. Most people 
who are ever going to learn anything learn quite soon that there 
are two sides to every question, that it needs all sorts to make a 
world, and two to make a quarrel—the useful opinions which 
enable one to take a broad view and torub along with reasonable 
comfort in an unsatisfactory world. Education after all is 
largely a process of adjustment, rough edges are planed off and 
useful citizens turned out who will not make a nuisance of 
themselves. But Luther must have been an awkward lad. Odd 
that a boy should combine so intense a desire to please with such 
frequent failures to do it; that such an affectionate son should 
quarrel with his father to get into a monastery and then with 
his superiors to get out again. No wonder that he grew up into 
the sort of man about whom sensible people say that he has 
most qualities except judgment. But then people with good 
judgment do not teach people; they run things. Frederick of 
Saxony, Charles V., Alexander, Erasmus, even Leo, all had 
their share of judgment ; they were men of the world, but they 
did not make the Reformation. They knew, or looked as if they 
knew, where they were going. Luther neither knew nor cared ; 
what he did know was that he could not stop and that he would 
and could not go alone. 

These are dangerous possessions—something to say, and a 
passion for saying it. But they would not alone have made the 
Reformation. Granted that Luther was that most irrepressible 
kind of egoist, one who was only happy when he was imposing 
himself on other people, not for his own good but for theirs. 
Still, he would not have made the Reformation if it had not been 
for a fact over which he had no control and for which he was in 
no way responsible—the state of Christendom. Most things in 
life come to those who want them enough, but fame is not 
always one of them. To leave a great name a man must have 
great luck as well as great qualities. Luther’s luck lay in the 
fact that he was born with the printing press and the Italianate 
Papacy behind him ; his platitudes—for that is what they were 
—leapt at men from the printed page and roused them against 
a palpable scandal. The walls of Jericho fell down when he 


ee 


shouted, for they were already rotten with age and crumbli 
from neglect; and he shouted through a tremendous mega- 
phone. He spoke for Germany against Italy, for truth against 
ingenious perversion, for health against asceticism, for honest 
against the kind of corruption which can only be defended 5 
the wilfully blind. He had the enormous advantage that what 
he said was not only good news; it was good news of which 
most sensible men felt when they heard it that they had known 
it before. To say that character matters more than conduct, 
and that the common life of men and women can be made holy, 
was only revolutionary because it was obviously true. The 
men who had forgotten that these truths were part of the 
experience of Christendom were the real aggressors ; that they 
were well dug in behind vested interests, and some of them 
sincere and decent people, did not prevent their position from 
being untenable. That position had to be evacuated; the 
Church had to recapture her lost moral authority before she 
could meet Luther’s challenge on equal terms. 


MADAME RACHEL AND MRS. 
SHELLEY 


Rachel. By James AGATE. Representative Women. 
Mary Shelley. By Ricnarp Cuurcn. Representative Women. 
Howe. 3s. 6d. each. 


“* Representative ”’—even the dexterous Mr. Agate boggles 
for a moment at the word. But he compromises with his scruples 
by surmising, quite truly, that anyone who surveys the history 
of the French stage (not, be it noted, the French drama) during 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century, will ‘‘ be bound 
first to think of Rachel.” And when he thinks of Rachel, he 
will certainly be caught up in a life-story as romanesque as any 
in all the annals of feminine achievement. 

Her story contains every ingredient of the full-blown romantic 
legend of the great actress-courtesans. Her life was short, 
hurried, crowded: she was not quite thirty-seven when she 
died in 1858. Its beginnings were obscure in the extreme: 
they are traced to a Swiss village of the name of Mumph, where 
her parents had halted their pedlars’ cart. They were Jews, 
and could hardly speak comprehensible French—but Elisa 
Félix (such was her real name) at the age of sixteen was to 
hold the Comédie Frangaise with a voice and a diction such as 
come but once or twice in a century. There are other elements 
in the story, too, so appropriate, most of them, that they seem 
often to have been invented by a Dumas-fils or a Gautier rather 
than actually lived. There is M. Véron, the dissolute Barnum- 
esque pill-maker, with his scrofulous neck and his quickly-made 
fortune, to whom the seventeen-year-old girl gave herself in 
a loveless liaison that was the first step in her social advance- 
ment. There are other lovers: Emile Girardin and Alfred 
de Musset, the Prince de Joinville and the Prince Jéréme 
Bonaparte—two crowned dynasties at the feet of the pedlar’s 
daughter. There are dazzling successes on the classic stage— 
and yet she often had no knowledge of the play she acted beyond 
its title and her own lines and cues; tempestuous quarrels 
with managers and rivals; cupidity and cunning beyond all 
ordinary bounds; a knife-edged wit that guarded the chinks 
in her intellectual armour; one last rush to the New World 
in chase of money, more money; a young and bookish lover, 
Hector B (still alive in France a couple of years ago), to 
whom she planned to join herself in quiet matrimony; and 
at the last, death, appropriate as ever in the form of phthisis, 
beside the Mediterranean, while she amused herself by spreading 
gold coins in patterns on the counterpane of her bed. Only 
one familiar touch seems lacking in the tale: its heroine may 
have died coughing, but she did not die in debt. And for this 
she had to thank the old pedlar who was her father. For 
throughout Rachel’s career he had ‘“ managed” her with all 
the pertinacity and ingenuity (to put it mildly) that a daughter 
of genius could wish for, and her estate amounted to the exact 
total of Frs. 1,274,371. 

It would be difficult not to make the story of such a life read- 
able. Mr. Agate sets about his task, as usual, with vigour, 
but without much orderliness ; and he somewhat aggressively 
brushes aside any consideration of Rachel’s artistic achievement 
by referring the reader, not without condescension, to the 
criticisms of Jules Janin, with these words of apology: 

I feel about Rachel very much as I should feel about a new 
mistress of the lost art of bel canto who should arise and stagger 
the world with her rechauffés of the heroines of Meyerbeeh 
Donizetti, Bellini, and all the brainless crew. It is not implied 


that Racine was brainless, but rather that his thought is too familiar 
to bear re-examination. 
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4th Impression nearly exhausted. 
Sth Impression at Press. 


THE 


UNCENSORED 
DARDANELLES 


by ELLIS ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 


“This tragic and terrible book reveals so much that has long been 
concealed.” —Daily Mail ‘Stands out alone among all the other accounts 
which have appeared about the Dardanelles campaign. No other writer 
has so well and so frankly described the difficulties of the ground.”— 








Evening News ‘The tragedy of Gallipoli. . . . Revelations by an 
eye-witness . . . is the most vivid account that has been published.” 
—Daily Express ‘‘This book amply vindicates its title . . . carries 


conviction . . . a worthy successor of Russell and his fellows in the 
Crimea.”—Daily Telegraph ‘‘The inner history of the tragic though 
heroic failure of the Dardanelles campaign . vivid impressions of 
meetings with the great figures of the time, including Lord Kitchener, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir Edward Carson and the Prime 
Minister.”—Daily News ‘One of the most arresting works which have 
yet appeared on the subject of the World War.”’—Sunday Times “‘ Intense 
interest.” —Manchester Guardian Illustrated 21/- net 





3rd Large Impression 


DAYS IN DOORN 


by the EMPRESS HERMINE 


Wife of the Ex-Kaiser) 
“The first authentic picture of the life of the ex-Kaiser in his Dutch 
home.”—Daily Chronicle ‘The amazing book on the ex-Kaiser.’’—Daily 





Sketch ‘“ Peeps behind scenes at Doorn. . . . Romance of ex-Kaiser 
and Empress Hermine . . . well worth reading.’ ’—Daily Mirror 
“‘Happy days at Doorn. . . . Royal Love Story.”—Evening Standard 


“The ecstatic memoir of his second wife.’-—Daily Mail ‘This volume 
covers a great deal more ground than the Princess Hermine’s association 


with the ex-Kaiser . . . written with restraint and good sense.’ 
Daily Telegraph ‘The naivest of all love stories. An amazing 
k.”—Dr. Bulloch, Manchester Dispatch Illustrated 21/- net 
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But he appreciates her keenly enough as a Jewess and a grande 
amoureuse, and, also, as a letter-writer ; and this enables him 
to provide a couple of hours of spirited reading. 

Mr. Richard Church’s sympathy with his subject, Mary Shelley, 
is more subtle and more complete. His study of her life is 
clear, sensitive, scrupulous. Apart from the peculiarities of 
her birth and upbringing, there is little to tell of her life outside 
of those ten years during which, from the age of seventeen to 
that of twenty-seven, it was intertwined with the supreme 
years of Shelley’s. Mary Shelley outlived that essential core 
of her life by nearly thirty years—not dully or stupidly, or even 
unpreductively, but without the leaping fires of tragedy and 
fantastic comedy that blazed through those years when she 
was the poet’s lover and wife. But Mr. Church has woven 
the prologue, the drama, and long-drawn epilogue of her life 
into a well-conceived whole. Within its limits, his little book 
could hardly be improved upon. 


ROME AND THE SLAVE 


Slavery in the Roman Empire. By R.H. Barrow, M.A., B.Litt. 
Methuen. 15s. 


Those who bring to the study of Mr. Barrow’s brilliant, com- 
prehensive and scholarly survey of slavery in the Roman Empire, 
preconceptions based on slave labour in the modern world, will 
have them badly shattered long before the last chapter is reached. 
Mr. Barrow’s investigation into slavery during the first two 
centuries of the Empire demonstrates that, for all its patent 
evils, and they were many, slavery was very often for the slave 
a road to freedom, a fuller freedom than he could have won in any 
other way. Nor does inquiry disclose that in any of its mani- 
festations did slavery prevent advance in industrial and com- 
mercial organisation or technique, or give the Government a less 
efficient civil service than would otherwise have been obtainable ; 
nor, as it was often alleged, did it do any permanent injury to 
Italian agriculture, or fail in the domestic sphere to promote 
devotion in the servants and gratitude in the masters. Mr. 
Barrow in fact, though he has ransacked all available evidence, 
finds no support for the charge that Rome fell because she 
depended on slave labour. On the other hand he sees in the 
manumitted slave, whose children if born after their father’s 
manumission became automatically full citizens, a danger to 
the State ; not, however, because the father had been a slave, 
but because he was, in the majority of cases, a Hellenised Asiatic, 
without the moral worth and stability of the true Roman, or the 
simple valour of the Western Barbarian. It may be, of course, 
that it was simply the political structure of the Roman Empire 
that led to its fall, but this book makes out a good case for a bad 
racial mixture in Rome itself as the main cause of degeneracy. 

Having dealt briefly with the question of slavery generally, 
Mr. Barrow notes that it was the Roman conquest of the luxurious 
slave-owning East that provided Rome with the steady stream 
of Asiatic slaves which, though it was at its height after the 
victories of Pompey, never entirely ceased. The West, of course, 
also provided its quota of slaves. Nor were Italian slaves lacking, 
though under the laws of the Empire their numbers steadily 
decreased. In the main, however, the slaves were Asiatics. 
They were docile and intelligent, subtler than their masters, 
easily educable in the arts of peace, and often skilled in handi- 
crafts, in the arts that ministered to the growing luxury of the 
rich, and in the science, philosophy and culture of the Hellenistic 
world. 

In considering slavery under the Empire, we have to disabuse 
our minds of American and West Indian parallels. There was no 
racial contempt or colour bar to be overcome. The slave was 
perhaps despised for his status, but never for his person. More- 
over under the Empire the slave, though in law the property of 
his master and without civil rights, was not therefore a mere 
chattel. There were cruelties he might not legally suffer. His 
position was governed by a constantly growing body of law, and 
by customs so advantageous to both slave and master that they 
had almost the validity of laws. Slaves, moreover, were allowed 
to worship their own gods in their own way, and to combine in 
** Colleges”? which were at once social institutions and burial 
societies, and trained their members in the machinery of elective 
government. In the household slaves occupied every domestic 
position from the lowest to the highest, from scullion to trusted 
tutor and guardian of the heir. And if there were among them 
panders of the vilest description, there were also and probably 
far more usually men who fulfilled their duties in all honour and 
received the respect that was their due. 

On the land slavery, save in national emergencies when large 
estates were a temporary economic necessity, failed. Only 
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when he was raised to practically free status did the slave prove 
a good agriculturist. In commerce and industry, however 
he was often amazingly successful. For he had the wit of 
the trader, and the institution of the peculium gave him what was 
equivalent to the command of capital. In law this funqd— 
derived from savings, legacies, gifts and profits—was his master’s 
but if the slave traded, third parties had a claim on the master 
to the extent of the peculium. Slaves consequently could amass 
great fortunes, and on manumission might join the class of 
** millionaires,” and become objects of the satirist’s wit and 
envy and scorn. In the Imperial service and in the service of 
the towns, slaves could fill all but the very highest offices, ang 
had a greater control over the peculium than their unofficig] 
brethren. The service they rendered was considerable, and 
the peculium secured the State or the Municipality against the 
risk of embezzlement. 

Their treatment could be and no doubt it sometimes was 
abominable, and this fact must remain the final and indisputable 
indictment of the institution. Nevertheless there is evidence in 
plenty that kindness to slaves was very common, while manu- 
mission was so general and so generous, that to safeguard the 
community laws had to be passed limiting the number of slaves 
that might be freed, and qualifying in many ways the rights of 
the freed man according to his attested moral capacity. This is 
only a crude summary of a work that is packed with facts 
illuminated by imagination, and couched in a style so easy and 
unaffected that only on reflection does one fully appreciate the 
research and the learning of which it is the expression. 


PRIDE OF RACE 
Race and Civilisation. By Frrepricn Herrz. Kegan Paul. 18s. 


In his preface to this very thorough investigation into the 
racial origins of existing peoples, Dr. Hertz asserts his belief 
that racial questions have become the greatest of all dangers to 
the peace and civilisation of the world. This is doubtful; 
though if for “ racial questions” he had substituted ‘* questions 
of nationalism” his assertion might be accepted, with reser- 
vations. Dr. Hertz is mainly concerned with the “ Nordic” 
aberrations of Houston Chamberlain, especially as they are, or 
appear to be, reflected in the racial antagonisms which find 
expression in America and to a lesser degree in Australia. It 
will be found, however, that although the objection to this or 
that type of emigrant into America or Australia is expressed in 
terms of race, it is nevertheless, outside the colour-bar, concerned 
almost exclusively with culture and the “ standard of living.” 
Dr. Hertz is, of course, able to demonstrate that to-day there 
are no pure “ races”’—if indeed there ever were. He is able 
also to fix upon our “* Nordic”? ancestry the most disgusting 
habits and superstitions, and to compare very unfavourably the 
barbarism of the warrior peoples of the battle-axe culture with 
the splendid peaceful Archaic civilisation which their Bronze 
Age descendants overthrew and rebuilt. He is able moreover, 
to show that the ‘“* Nordic ” conquerors were frequently absorbed 
by or eliminated from the peoples they conquered. But there 
is nothing new in all this. We knew it all before, and as Dr. 
Hertz’s work is not written for the uneducated public, he is 
merely proving the proved. It could also be shown that in so 
far as he is combating “pride of race” he is beating the air. 
Pride of race is deep-rooted in European psychology and is not 
to be countered by cranial measurements or the colour of the 
eyes and hair. At heart all Europe is “‘ Nordic” in that it is 
proud to acknowledge that its essential culture was founded 
by warrior and not by peasant peoples. If we of the North, 
despite a strong mixture of ‘* Alpines ” and dolmen people, are 
more blatantly ‘ Nordic” than the southern Latins, that is 
simply because we are closer in time and blood to the warrior 
barbarians who put the finishing touches to the modern world. 

Seated in our arm-chairs and discussing the matter in the light 
of science and art and religion and philosophy we know how 
prejudiced this pride of race is ; but when the ship we are on is 
going down in mid-Atlantic and passengers and crew are taking 
to the boats, what then ? Dr. Hertz claims Huxley as one of the 
enlightened and he was; yet on finding a Chinese reference to 
certain blue-eyed fair-haired people as being like monkeys, 
Huxley sharply described the celestial scribe as “a skew-eyed 
barbarian.” If there is a more austerely scientific pre-historian 
than Professor Gordon Childe, we have yet to hear of him; 
none the less let him but write of the Aryan princes of Mitanni, 
or of the Achzans with their slashing swords, and his prose 
takes on an epic glow. So too Professor F. G. Parsons, who has 
measured more London heads than any other man and knows all 
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other hand, they will and do make thoroughly 
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Why not ring now for an appointment ? 
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the fallacies of the “ race”? argument—can we not note the 
evident pleasure with which he announced his belief that the 
Londoner is still more than three-quarters ‘‘ Nordic’? And to 
go South, do not the Italians believe and rejoice that they are kin 
to the ancient Romans, and the Greeks that they descend from 
the Achzans and Dorians{? And if Dr. Hertz believes that this 
pride in heroic ancestry is modern, what has he to say of the 
ancient Romans, who, having no knowledge of their ancestry— 
save that they had Etruscan affinities which they did their best 
to forget—claimed to be Trojans and so to link themselves to the 
Homeric world? Does Dr. Hertz really believe this fundament- 
ally European prejudice is to be dissipated because the Kurgan 
folk were cannibals and the people of the Danish Kitchen- 
Middens were nasty feeders, or because Sumer and Accad, and 
Egypt and Crete evolved splendid civilisations before our 
filibustering ancestors put in an historic appearance? The 
prejudice is far deeper than any of Dr. Hertz’s arguments. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Last Chukka: Stories of East and West. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


‘*Men were wearing their trousers looser, and their sleeves tighter, 
and the wide-ended ties were new, and the double-breasted waistcoats 
of the same piqué as the shirts. But in its essence it was the old 
life unaltered,” thus Mr. Waugh in one of the short stories that make 
up the present collection. How fond, if a little frightened, is Mr. 
Waugh of the world in which these minulie matter! It is at once 
his attraction and weakness that he is still so refreshingly young. 
Yet when he gets away from his smart young chartered accountants 
in hectic night-clubs, and loses himself in the teak-forests, he can 
be real enough, as in the yarn that gives its title to this book. In the 
present collection stories are very uneven, but if the worst, “‘ If this 
were about a dog,” is simply silly, the best are quite good, and strangely 
enough the arrangement is such that they improve as they go on; 
the biggest strawberries are at the bottom of the basket. 


America’s Ambassadors to France, 1777—1927. 
Wittson. Murray. 21s. 


Mr. Beckles Willson, already known as a diplomatic chronicler 
of Paris, has now broken almost virgin soil in a history of American 
Ambassadors to France. Since Benjamin Franklin was sent to 
the French capital as the first American Minister in 1777, the United 
States has had there no fewer than thirty-seven Ministers or Ambass- 
adors, whose terms of office range from a single year to eight. This 
long succession, though scarcely more than half a dozen of its names 
are known in this country, represents men selected for their wealth 
and social advantages as well as the President’s estimate of their 
character, ability, and party services. They were, from the peculiar 
nature of the Franco-American tradition, able to move freely in 
circles which the envoys of other countries found far less congenial : 
and, unlike these latter, they were hardly ever professional diplomats. 
Accordingly the pictures they give of contemporary France in their 
official reports and private letters are more picturesque—if frequently 
less accurately informed—than other diplomatic documents of the 
period. The author has had full access to the Embassy archives, 
as well as to available private papers, and he is able to throw much 
light upon the course of Franco-American relations. These have 
been far from the “ uninterrupted amity”? which is invoked in 
ceremonial speeches. Mr. Willson brings out many interesting 
episodes to which American historians, obsessed with the Lafayette 
tradition, have given less attention than they deserve. He underlines 
also the dangers and embarrassments of the post-war reaction in 
Paris, and his book serves as a useful background to the study of 
present Franco-American relations. 


Robin Bide-a-Wee. By R. A. Roxpurcnu. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 


Despite its unpromising title, and the publisher’s assertion that Mr. 
Roxburgh may claim literary relationship with the author of Kid- 
napped, this story of the Highlands in the years following Culloden 
has many merits, and holds our attention from the moment when 
the young and modest Robin Skirving goes north to take up his 
Lairdship of Inchnaig, to the day when, after many hairbreadth 
escapes, he is firmly set in the home of his ancestors and about to 
marry the girl whom, for a time, he thinks he has supplanted. It 
is not Stevenson, but it is good Scots adventure none the less. 


Ashenden: or the British Agent. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Secrecy, of course, is the very essence of the Secret Service; so 
the experiences of a British Agent during the War may have been 
as picaresque as Mr. Maugham makes them out to have been; or 
they may not. Anyway, one takes the story of “‘The Hairless 
Mexican ” and its lurid sequels gratefully but with several grains of 
salt. Of the rest it has to be said that although there is nothing in 
them at which credulity need boggle, they all have a note of bravura 
that lifts them from that atmosphere of the sordid and commonplace 
in which, one imagines, the plot and counterplot o7 modern espionage 


By ALec WaAuGuH. 


By BEckLEs 
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must necessarily take place. The fact remains, however, that Mr, 
Maugham has written a very entertaining book, in which his acute 
social sense and his brightly cynical attitude to life are given fy 
play. Best among the stories perhaps are those that do not concern 
themselves with the matter in hand; as that in which our pre-Way 
and pro-Russian ‘“ Bohemia” is gaily guyed, or that in which g 
stately and punctilious diplomat relates and regrets a vagabond 
episode in his otherwise ambitious youth. 


Eilean More. By A. A. Davipson. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


The story of the cripple heir to a long line of soldiers and of the 
tribulation which his weakness and unlikeness to other men bring 
upon him is a very old one; yet Mr. Davidson gives it another spel] 
of vitality in this story of Evan Urquhart, hunchback and milksop, 
who essays to rebuild the fortunes of his family by following in the 
steps of Dundas, Lord Melville, and makes shipwreck of his life and 
of the lives of all who have intimate relations with him. Mr. Davidson 
loads the dice of chance against his unhappy hero, but apart from that 
the character of the man and its decay under the stress of circumstance 
are well described. 


Rogues and Adventuresses. By Cuartes Kincston. Lane. 12s. 6d, 


Purveyors of the truth that is stranger than fiction have become 
unduly prevalent of late, and Mr. Charles Kingston has one of the best 
garnished shop windows of his trade. Several times already he has 
given us books of famous trials and the like, and now he treats us to 
some short sketches of famous criminals. The great trouble is that 
he has not a monopoly in the market. Most of his subjects have 
been dealt with better by other writers, and a certain carelessness in 
minor particulars (for example a passing reference to Silas Pecksniff) 
leads one to a suspicion, possibly unjustified, of his general accuracy, 
Certainly Mr. Kingston’s goods are all in the window. His treatment 
of his subjects, while dramatic and vivid, gives an impression 
of superficiality. However, this book is as good reading for an odd 
half-hour as the average detective story. 


From Three Yachts. By Conor O’Brien. Arnold. 10s. 6d. 
Across Three Oceans is a yachting classic, and this further volume 
by the same author will also find its way to many cabin—and shore— 
bookshelves. It has a special interest for the expert, but it will 
give pleasure to readers who scarcely know the difference between 
reef points and compass points. Its literary quality is good ; indeed, 
there are in it many thoughtful and many charming passages which 
could be detached as separate essays on a variety of topics. This 
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implies discursiveness, but the book has a unity and, despite its 
asides, is an exciting account of adventurous feats of endurance 
and seamanship in many parts of the world. Mr. O’Brien is not a 
yachtsman of the floating-hotel type. He is an owner and is able 
to give to yachting a large slice of his life (the rest, we gather, goes 
to mountaineering); but he has, as a master mariner, a strictly 
professional regard for the sea and prefers a definite commission to 
cruising for cruising’s sake. In July, 1914, for instance, he took 
part in one of the gun-running expeditions to Ireland under Erskine 
Childers, and later he was to have undertaken a similar enterprise 
for the republicans, but the truce was arranged before he started. 
He was more impressed with Michael Collins’ audacity in discussing 
the project openly with him in a main street of Dublin, at atime when 
a reward of £10,000 was offered for his death or capture, than with 
the political significance of the affair. Another adventurous com- 
mission was his sailing a trading ketch to the Falkland Islands to 
help a commercial firm out of a difficulty. On the voyage he was 
nearly wrecked in a terrific storm in the South Atlantic and his 
description of the experience makes thrilling reading. Fortunately 
for landlubbers his enthusiasm need not be shared to be enjoyed. 


Mysteries of History. By C. J. S. Tuompson. 
12s. 6d. 


Clio would scarcely notice some of these mysteries ; for example, the 
case of Mary Toft who for a few wecks in 1726 imposed on credulous 
people, from George II. downwards, by claiming to have given birth 
to seventeen rabbits. Doctors were her worst dupes and after the 
exposure of the fraud they fell on one another and were widely 
ridiculed in caricatures and lampoons. Medicine figures largely in 
the book. In several chapters the traditionally ascribed causes of 
death of some English royalties are examined in the light of modern 
knowledge. Henry I. died, not from too large a meal of lampreys, 
but from ptomaine poisoning. King John’s death was not from 
grief at the loss of his treasure but probably from dysentery and 
enteritis. Queen Mary almost certainly succumbed to influenza 
and Charles II. to Bright’s disease. The Duke of Clarence (of the 
butt of Malmsey wine) was more likely poisoned than drowned. One 
chapter is devoted to a fashionable quack of the eighteenth century 
who opened a grandiose Temple of Health in the newly-built Adelphi 
and talked and published high-sounding flapdoodle worthy of some of 
his successors to-day. The exploits of several other charlatans and 
rogues are described. Altogether the book is an entertaining account 
of human gullibility. 


Faber and Gwyer. 


China and Foreign Powers. (Second and Revised Edition). By 
Sir FrepDerRIck Wuyte, K.C.S.I. Published under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 3s. 6d. 

This excellent little volume was reviewed in our columns when it 
first appeared last June. Events in the Far East during the past 
year have certainly not diminished its value, and the present edition 
contains some new and important matter. In particular, there is a 
brief and admirably clear sketch of the rise and decline of Russian 
influence in China between 1920 and 1928, and the Appendices now 
include the statements of policy made by the United States and 
Japan in 1927, and the Declarations of the British and the Chinese 
Nationalist Governments at the time of the rendition of Hankow. 


About Motoring 
OBSTRUCTIONS 


VERY brief experience of the roads will show that 
A speed in itself is not dangerous. Danger is imported 
only when speed is associated with other factors—for 
instance, corners, live stock, children and the like. Perhaps 
the factor which most often renders speed perilous is an obstruc- 
tion of some kind. A double stream of traffic hurtles along an 
18-ft. road at quite high speeds—thirty-five or even forty-five 
miles an hour—and no peril arises until one of the lines is checked 
or bent outward by some petty little obstruction. Alongside this 
obstruction the chances of a smash become almost continuous. 
The obstruction may be a labourer trundling a barrow, a nurse- 
maid wheeling a perambulator, a couple of lovers arming each 
other, a cyclist, or worse still, a small clump of cyclists, a horsed 
vehicle, or, most perilous of all, a wide and tall tradesman’s van 
temporarily parked outside a cottage or a farm gate for the 
legitimate delivery of goods. Take the very common 18-ft. 
road as an example. Very few cars exceed an overall width of 
5 ft. It would be safe to say that two drivers of such calibre as 
Campbell and Segrave could pass each other, meeting or over- 
taking, in a 10-ft. road at fifty miles an hour. Being wise men, 
they would not actually do it, unless they knew who was driving 
the other car. But neither of these supermen really asks for 


more than 2 ins. clearance outside each winz. The ordinary 


ee 


duffer is far more exacting. He never quite knows where his 
nearside wheels are ; watch him draw his car up by the kerb, 
and you will usually see about 2 ft. of wasted space. So if you 
estimate the width of his car at 5 ft., and allow him 2 ft. of free. 
board on either side of it, he wants 9 ft. in all; and the car which 
is advancing towards him wants as much, making 18 ft. in all for 
a double stream of traffic. So if you place a single cyclist on the 
road, even if that cyclist hugs the gutter and rides dead straight, 
an 18-ft. road becomes too narrow for the traffic. 
* * * 

A cyclist is really a very petty invader of the road. He is 
usually expert, as duffers are scared of the road nowadays, not 
without reason. His presence narrows the road by very little 
over 2 ft. Nevertheless, the car drivers want so much room 
that where he indents on the double stream there is a kink ; and 
if the stream is not continuous you may see cars in both streams 
check and hesitate, for fear of arriving level with him simulta- 
neously. As the cyclist nears a bend or corner things get worse, 
for in spite of the high educational value of white lines painted 
on the road, very few drivers can yet corner perfectly unless the 
corner is open, and they can visualise its whorl before they 
tackle it. In calling a cyclist an ‘* obstruction ” I am not hinting 
that he is not entitled to be there, but am merely studying his 
effects on the bulk of road users. 

* * * 


Now substitute for the cyclist a Ford van, or other light 
delivery vehicle of similar size. It is much wider than the 
cyclist; if we park it up, hubs against the hedge, it will for 
all practical purposes absorb about 7 ft. of the total 18 ft. 
available for traflic. Two good drivers of standard cars can pass 
it and each other in the remaining 11 ft., but the average driver 
wisely dislikes such close shaving as this space suggests. So the 
effect of a parked van on the double traffic stream is infinitely 
worse than that of the cyclist, even in terms of pure space. But 
there is a more evil effect, for the van is in silhouette about 8 ft. 
high by 5 ft. wide, and blankets the view of one traffic stream to 
that extent. So the drivers on the side of the road where the 
van stands swing out a little to see whether anything is coming, 
and hesitate whether to round it or not. There may be a car 
approaching them, and they may be uncertain whether they have 
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time to squeeze past the Ford ; there may be nothing visible, but 
a hedge or a bend leave it possible for a fast-moving car to catch 
them abreast of the Ford. Meanwhile oncoming traffic is in 
rather a similar dilemma. It has the right of way ; but will the 
traffic on the van side of the road be aware of its right and yield 
it? Perhaps a bend and a hedge limit their view. Perhaps 
some vehicle is approaching, and threatens to pass though not 
a safe distance away. There are all sorts of “‘ ifs’? about such a 
position, and wherever a hundred motorists have to weigh up 
chances, somebody is pretty sure to weigh them up wrong. His 
fellows may atone for his blunder by a deft recovery, but the risk 
is there. Finally, it must be added that the van driver is 
usually a youngster of seventeen (or even an untruthful sixteen ; 
my bread was delivered for a year by a well-grown lad of fifteen 
summers, complete with Ford). If he is not a youngster, he may 
well be a soured, elderly baker, who rose at 4 a.m., and spent 
the cream of his waking hours in the bakehouse. Hence these 
vans are far too often parked in wildly unsuitable places, close 
up to a nasty corner, or just where they screen a road junction. 
* * * 

To be constructive, it is obvious that 18 ft. is a grossly inade- 
quate width for any motor road; but it will be expensive to 
widen most of our secondary roads to 20 or 24 ft., as the sur- 
veyors are already taking in the turf and the ditches at the sides 
to make up 18 ft. Perhaps the chief practical expedient of rea] 
value would be to edge all roads with a red line painted on the 
surface one foot out from the edge along the whole length where 
parking is prohibited, even for trade delivery purposes. The 
same purpose could be served by painting a broken white 
line wherever parking is to be allowed. No such temporary 
parking should be permitted within 100 yards of a corner, side 
entry, farm gate, or other source of danger. Tradesmen would 
have to put up with the slight deceleration of deliveries inflicted 
by their men having to walk these short distances to reach 
gates. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


RICES have been well maintained, and there is no sign 
Pp of a relapse in London, although the continual flotation 
of new gramophone record companies must occasion 
misgiving. At the same time it does not require so much 
capital to gamble in one shilling shares which, in this country, 
are coming to occupy the position held in others by a State 
lottery, except that in the latter case one gets a fair run for one’s 
money—apart from the question of dishonest agents, which 
applies only to foreign dealings. The New Zealand loan is an 
acceptable addition to the gilt-edged market and, pace Australia, 
marks a return to the 4} per cent. type of loan. The British 
Cement Products group is again active, and the success of the 
Wiggins (Hammersmith) issue is a foregone conclusion. The 
same group has taken under its wing Ordem Coal Mines, Limited, 
a Portuguese coal mine with coal deposits as large as its share 
capital is small (£100,000), and although by no means free from 
speculation, the £1 Ordinary shares at 48s. 9d. are probably good 
for a rise. The opposition to the Leyland Motors reconstruction 
proposals referred to in these notes three weeks ago was so strong 
as to wreck the scheme, which is all to the good, as it may check 
other attempts to penalise the holders of preference shares. 
Some press comments on this scheme reveal an ignorance on the 
part of the writers that is disconcerting. One gentleman writes : 
** surely the writing down of the £1 Ordinary shares to 10s. is a 
sacrifice.’ The writing down of an Ordinary share is merely a 
legal device to enable a company to distribute dividends without 
first having to make good past losses. If the Ordinary capital 
of a company consists of 100,000 shares, a holder of 1,000 shares 
is entitled to the one-hundredth part of the profits, after the 
claims of the senior securities have been met, whether the 
nominal value of his share is one pound, one shilling or, indeed, 
nothing, as in the case of the numerous American and Canadian 
companies which now issue shares of no par value. Anyone 
familiar with the no par share would not be capable of making 
such a statement as that referred to above. 
a * ok 
A few days spent in Antwerp and Amsterdam have made me 
realise more fully than ever that the present wave of speculative 
activity is by no means confined to New York and London. 
The principal difference, as far as it could be observed from 
conversations with bankers and brokers, is that, instead of 
fantastic rises having occurred in the one-shilling shares of 
newly-formed companies, it is the shares of old-established and 
solid undertakings, such as Philips (the great Dutch electric lamp 
and wireless undertaking), the Margarine combine, and the 





—— 


solidly established artificial silk undertakings, which have been 
pushed to a height that makes prudent bankers nervous. Yet, 
as in other countries, they cannot aver with any certainty their 
belief in an early collapse. There is also this to be said, that jp 
the case of most of the Dutch, and some of the Belgian, companies, 
whose shares have been the sport of speculators, the financig] 
position is so exceptionally strong that the limits of writing down 
assets have been reached, and bonus distributions cannot easily 
be much longer deferred. After all, you cannot write down your 
five million guilder factory and plant below one guilder. 
%* * * 


In Belgium I came across a strange instance of the repercussion 
of the rubber slump upon investments quite outside what one 
would think the field affected. In ordinary times, and stjj] 
more so in a period of Stock Exchange activity like the present, 
the shares of La Vesdre, the leading Belgian wooller textile 
undertaking, are easy to sell, but practically impossible to buy, 
The works are situated in Verviers, and it appears that the inhabj- 
tants of that Belgian industrial town, for some reason or another, 
are heavily interested in rubber shares (there is quite a market 
in these on the Antwerp bourse), with the result that many of 
them are compelled to find cash and are, therefore, selling some 
of their La Vesdre shares. As a consequence of Mr. Baldwin’s 
intervention in the rubber industry some English investment 
trusts, at least, are now able to secure a usually unobtainable 
first-class Belgian investment. 

* * * 

The Dutch rubber growers are in two camps. The section 
which is most active in endeavouring to bring about an agreement 
with British producers has made no forward sales, and is, there- 
fore, extremely anxious for some such arrangement, which it is 
thought might include an agreed cancellation of all forward 
sales, and, presumably, the fixing of a standard price for some 
time to come. This sounds far fetched, but is the first explana- 
tion I have heard of the visit to the United States of a Dutch 
deputation. The other section of Dutch producers, being covered 
by forward sales up to the end of 1929 and 1930 at a price equiva- 
lent to about 1s. 4d. per Ib., is not so anxious to bring about the 
agreement, as it considers many of the smaller companies may 
fail and be acquired by their stronger brethren. Moreover, a 
large number of the Dutch companies go in for other products 
besides rubber—e.g., tea, coffee, and tobacco; and while I was 
in Holland the great Amsterdam Company was making an 
issue of F1. 4,500,000 of 6 per cent. Convertible Bonds, with which 
to develop the culture of palm oil, in addition to its huge rubber 
production. From ‘superficial indications, both Holland and 
Belgium appear to be prospering greatly. In the latter country, 
only two per cent. of the workers are unemployed, and it is 
stated that the demand for labour is growing in view of the large 
number of public works now being undertaken, and the increasing 
activity in the building trades, which is also very perceptible 
in Holland. A. Emit DAVIES. 


—— 
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TAKE YOUR 


PORTABLE SET 
WITH YOU 


and have music whenever you want it. 
By turning the simple controls you can 
flit from country to country, picking 
out the choicest items of the European 
programmes. Perfect loud - speaker 
reception of thirty stations is guar- 
anteed with the Selector Super. Foreign 
stations are received perfectly even 
when the local station is broadcasting. 


NO AERIAL : NO EARTH 


Selector Portable Sets will play any- 
where, inside or outside, upstairs or 
downstairs; they will even play as you 
carry them about. There are no con- 
nections to make—just switch on and 
enjoy the music. The accumulators can 
be charged without removing them from 
the set, by means of a special attach- 
ment, and a special fuse lamp is fitted 
to protect the valves. 

Write for Catalogue N.S.5 and get full 
particulars of our free trial arrangements. 
SELECTORS, LTD., 

1 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 






The Selector Super 7- 
Valve Portable, 
plete, royal- 

ties paid - 55 gus. 
The Selector 5-Valve 
Portable (many differ- 
ent programmes), com- 
plete, royal- 


ties paid - 32 gns. 


The Selector 3-Valve 


com- 











Po : ,a486 808, wapeeeee 
royalties Super 7-Valve 
paid . 18 gns. Portable. 


FIVE HUNDRED 
INVESTMENTS IN ONE 


F YOU are a small investor, one bad 
[Investment means a serious loss to you. 
But if you had been able to make 500 
very small investments instead of one large 
one—then it would be of little consequence. 


The principle of the First and Second Co- 
operative Investment Trusts is the spreading 
of risks. These Trusts are associations of 
small investors who have pooled their 
resources. In this way they distribute 
capital over many investments—obtain low 
prices through large purchases—have a board 
of experts to make the investments—are able 
to pay dividends of 7% per annum without 
deduction of tax. 

Complete information may be obtained by 
filling in and posting the coupon below. 


¥ First and Second 1 
Co-operative Investment Trusts, 
Broad Street House, 
London, E.C. 2 
Please send me complete infor- 
mation about your Trusts, and 

list of investments held. 


Name ... 


N.8. 
Address 


| | 
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There is a ‘ Norvic’ ms near you, 
raw ) 





NORVIC STYLE 818. 
In fine Patent Colt skin 
with plain cap - 33/9 
SHOE as good as a‘ Norvic’ 
is not produced by chance or 
in haste. It is the result of care- 
ful choice of matured materials, a 
tradition of fine craftsmanship in 
the factory, and lasts designed in 


strict conformity with normal foot 


shapes. Any normal foot can be 
comfortably fitted with a ‘Norvic’ 
shoe. 


NORVIC & MASCOT 
Shoes for Men of Quality 








Write for Style Booklet to Norvic Shoe Co., Norwich. 








Why not get back 
to the delights of 
Pre-War Smoking? 


The Pre-War 


Spinet 2. 


is again obtainable at 1 / = per oz. packet. 








R. & J. HILL Ltd., The Spinet House, Estd. 1775, LONDON’ 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 
RRESIDENT GOVERNESS required for September 20th. 


French, Mathematics and Latin up to Matric. stage; 
essential, Graduate preferred; 3 girls, 44 hours’ teachings days per weck. 
Age 30 or over, State qualifications, experience, salary.—Apply Mrs, Bruce, 
Platt Hil! Wood, Wrotham, Kent. 
OMAN SECRETARY, own typewriter, requires morning or 
evening work. Literary work preferred. Box 399, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
{Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 

UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 

experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


eee of all kinds undertaken personally by expert. 
—Miss RopBertTs, § Dulverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1, 
Museum 7896, 
YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 

All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, § High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380, 


* E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicaung and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 








Fluent 
no other subjects 


























YPEWRITING of all descriptions. Accurate work guaranteed. 





Moderate charges.—H, W. T., 78 Richmond Road, W.2. Park 9683. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





WIGGINS & CO. (HAMMERSMITH) 


THREE IMPORTANT ACQUISITIONS. 





INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED. 


An extraordinary general meeting of Wiggins and Co. (Hammer- 
smith) Ltd., was held on Wednesday at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., for the purpose of considering a resolution 
increasing the capital of the company by {£400,000 in Seven and a 
half per cent. cumulative convertible preference shares of 4s. each, 
and adopting certain agreements in connection therewith. 

Mr. O. J. S. Piper, the chairman of the company, who presided, 
said that the company had purchased the business of Messrs. Sankey 
and Co., Ltd., established in 1840, which dealt in every class of material 
used for building, and catered for practically every class of construc- 
tional work, numbering amongst its customers public bodies, and 
National and Local Government departments. Mr. A. F. Hambly, 
the chairman and managing director of that concern, had consented 
to accept a seat on the board of Wiggins and Co., which would there- 
fore have the benefit of that gentleman’s valuable experience and 
co-operation. 

Next they had acquired the business of Yorke, Stoneham and Jones, 
Ltd., which was founded in 1905, and carried on the trade of builders’ 
merchants, haulage contractors, lighterers and wharfingers. The 
company owned a large and valuable riverside property at Poplar, 
together with an extensive wharf on the Thames at Grosvenor Road, 
Westminster—a unique location for supplying building materials to 
meet the requirements of that particular side of London. 


IMPORTANT BRICKWORKS. 


Finally the company had secured full control of Beeby’s Brick 
Company, Ltd., which possessed the largest individual brickworks 
in the Fletton district, near Peterborough, with sidings to the L. and 
N.E. Railway, and held a long lease on favourable terms of 107 acres 
of land at Yaxley, near Peterborough, containing the finest bed of 
‘‘ Knots”? in the Fletton area. The works comprised an efficient 
and economical plant capable of producing 80,000,000 bricks per 
annum, an output which would immeasurably strengthen the position 
of this company. He had no hesitation in saying that they had 
obtained one of the best brick-producing concerns in the country. 
The purchase had already been fully justified by the announcement 
in that morning’s papers showing that the profits of ‘‘ Beeby’s’”’ had 
increased by 33 I-3 per cent. over the previous year, and that the 
dividend was to be raised from 15 per cent. to 25 percent. On that 
basis the company’s investment in Beeby’s Brick Co., Ltd., was 
yielding a return of 12} per cent., and on the capital proposals now 
being submitted was being financed at 7} per cent. The figures were 
even more satisfactory when it was realised that ‘‘ Beeby’s’’ had 
actually earned approximately 35 per cent. on its capital. 


BENEFITS OF AMALGAMATION, 


The benefits of amalgamation did not, however, end there, and with 
the important saving in administrative costs to be effected, the 
directors were fully alive to the great importance of being in a position 
to supply the wants of their customers anywhere and at any time, and, 
as a result of these acquisitions, the company was enabled to place 
at the service of its expanding list of customers widely-spread unit 
depots, forming an up-to-date distributing organisation which had 
never yet been achieved in this particular industry. 

In the negotiating and temporary financing of those purchases their 
connection with the British Cement Products and Finance Company, 
Ltd., had been of inestimable assistance to the company, and they 
were confident that the proposed developments and extensions 
effected, and still to be effected, should result in a satisfactory expan- 
sion in earnings as time goes on. The British Cement Products 
and Finance Company had agreed to exercise immediately the option 
they possessed on part of the unissued capital of Wiggins and Co., 
and, further, had agreed to forgo any dividend that might be declared 
for the current year, in respect of these shares taken up under option. 
The proposal was to increase the authorised capital of the company 
by £400,000, by the creation of 2,000,000 Seven and a Half per Cent. 
Cumulative Convertible Preference shares of 4s. each, of which it was 
proposed to issue 1,500,000 at par, which would realise £300,000, so 
that they would still have unissued, and available for future ex- 
tensions or absorptions, 500,000 Preference shares and 
Ordinary shares. 

Prospectuses would be available immediately after the meeting, but 
copies were being posted to all shareholders with a special form for 
preferential allotment. 

The Chairman concluded by formally moving the resolution, which 
was seconded by Mr. T. H. Kenyon, the Managing Director, and 
carried unanimously. 

At separate meetings of the Ordinary shareholders and the Deferred 
shareholders, the proposais were also unanimously approved. 


200,000 
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COMPANY MEETING 
EAGLE STAR 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S OPERATIONS. 





Presiding at the General Meeting of the Eagle Star and British 
Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., held on Tuesday, Sir Edward 
Mountain, Bart., J.P. (Chairman), in moving the adoption of the 
Report and Accounts, said that the Report shewed substantia] 
progress in all sections. 

DEPARTMENTAL ACCOUNTS.—The Life Department had shewed very 
pleasing results. New Policies numbering 2,142 were issued for sums 
assured of £1,653,180 gross. 

The Premiums in the Fire Department, less reinsurances, amounted 
to £1,098,436, shewing a slight increase over last year, whilst net 
claims paid and outstanding amounted to only £542,220, a con. 
siderable decrease. After providing for a reserve of 40 per cent. of 
the premium income, the profit for the year amounted to £80,17,, 
which, with the balance brought forward, made a total of £93,265, 
They had decided to take advantage of such a favourable year to 
create a Special Reserve Fund of {25,000 over and above the usual 
40 per cent., thus creating a buffer between their ordinary Fire 
Reserve and the Special Reserves in the Balance Sheet. 

The Accident, Employers’ Liability and General Insurance Depart. 
ments shewed satisfactory results for the year. 

In regard to the Marine Insurance Dept., as they were aware, the 
year 1927 worked out unsatisfactorily for most companies. In their 
own case they deemed it advisable to strengthen the Fund by the 
transfer of £75,000 from Profit and Loss, thus bringing the Fund up 
to £557.544- 

PRroFIt AND Loss Account.—The Profit and Loss Account, after 
writing off the cost of the acquisition of the Allied Trader’s Insurance 
Co., Ltd., amounting to £6,745, shewed a balance of £89,642 which, 
after providing for dividends, left £47,879 to be carried forward, an 
increase of £5,870 on last year. The premium income for the year 
amounted to 4,467,865, being an increase of £358,899 over 1926, 
while their assets now totalled {21,152,224, am increase during the 
year of £277,107. 

In conclusion, he wished to state that their prospects for the 
coming year appeared favourable and the results of the valuations 
of their Star and Sceptre Funds, which were due to take place at the 
end of 1928, should be of considerable interest to the shareholders. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
Directors and Staff. 





COMPANY MEETING 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 


REVIEW OF PAST YEAR’S OPERATIONS. 





SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 
MR. HAROLD J. MORLAND’S SPEECH. 


Turning to our report and accounts for the year 1927, if for the 
purpose of measuring our progress we combine the new business 0! 
this office and the Century, we find that the net new life assurances 
amounted to £1,548,236, and the sinking-fund assurances to £405,505, 
making together £1,954,041, which is considerably in excess of the 
combined new business of any previous year. The profit from 
favourable mortality was about £60,000, a highly satisfactory sum. 
The net rate of interest earned on the funds after deduction of Income 
Tax was again in excess of 5 per cent. 

The total funds of the Friends’ Provident advanced during 1927 by 
£359,700, and amounted at the end of the year to £5,534,534- 

CENTURY ACCOUNTS. 

The premium income of the fire, accident and general, and marine 
departments was £603,482, an increase of £11,693, and, after provision 
of full reserves for all known liabilities, trading profits of £31,44° 
were transferred to profit and loss account. ; ; 

The Century, in common with nearly all other composite companies, 
controls a number of subsidiary companies, themselves carrying on 4 
considerable business. If the accounts had been prepared in - 
amalgamated form they would have shown that the total prot 
accruing to the Friends’ Provident in respect of the investment ™ 
Century shares for 1927 was £131,174, which is equal to 18} per cent., 
free of tax. Of this sum, £83,574, equal to nearly 12 per cent., free 
of tax, on the investment in Century shares, was added to reserves. 

ACCEPTANCE OF DEPOSITS. 

This office, in the endeavour fully to carry out the assured’s 
aspirations, is therefore willing to accept, either for a fixed term = 
years or for the life of a specified person, the deposit of moneys arising 
from policies maturing either at death or by survivance, at a rate > 
interest only } per cent. less than the rate earned by the office’s ne 
as stated in the annual report from year to year. For the year 192° 
therefore, on the funds invested in this way the rate of inter 
payable will be £5 9s. rod. per cent., that is, 10s. per cent. less tha 
the average earnings of {5 19s. 10d. stated in the report for 1927. 
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